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me 


Natalie MacMaster’s new CD Sketches 
teems with retrospect and legacy as she 


ee ee returns toasolo sound, andtheresultis 7 \ 
oe os a fiery, must-hear collection of traditional 
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Gy Chic cunily tunes and-new compositions. 
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Natalie MacMaster and Donnell Leahy, 
Canada’s reigning couple of Celtic music 
have sold more than 400,000 albums. Their 
dazzling talent as globally-loved, Grammy 
and JUNO-winning fiddle players is Captivating 
in A Celtic Family Christmas DVD and CD. 


available 
NOW! 


nacalie macmascer «& 
oonnell leahy wich che 
macmascer leahy kids 


Multi-instrumentalist’s intriguing musical 
evolution continues with her recent release, Rebirth. 


Juno Award-winning P.E.I. songwriter is in love and Their soulful singing and joyous playing create a 
it shows on her sumptuous new recording, Coyote. timeless mix of blues, gospel, jazz, and R&B. 


She performs old-time, folk, gospel, and even black 
minstrel on a vintage tenor banjo. 


The archetypal folk song is all about stories and 
The Small Glories emerge with top honours from a people, elements this singer and guitarist embraces. 
crowded field. Several artists tie for new discovery. 


Cape Breton fiddler releases her first album in 
eight years and it’s a Celtic wonder of great depth. 


Duo turn the spotlight on hope, community, and 
sisterhood in a world of political turmoil. 


With Taj Mahal and Keb’ Mo’ in his corner, this 
young bluesman reinvents country blues. 


eAlexis Chaverand 


T hey favour traditional Québécois fiddle tunes 
roots, but add a contemporary edges). — 
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The Aten Ficatre 
Box Office 

780-459-1542 

_ ticketmaster: 
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Regular Content 


Charts 


The best-selling recordings in a variety of Y \ 
national stores, plus the most-played a, 
albums on key Canadian radio stations. 


Editorial 


Roddy Campbell contemplates the formation of 
a national folk organization. 


Long Player ss es 
The Record That Changed My Life: Kat Danser e 
salutes Mercedes Sosa’s En Argentina. _ 


Swansongs 


Penguin Eggs pays tribute to John Mann, John Album of the Year: The Small Glories 
Cohen, and Robert Hunter. 


Introducin 


The Early Risers, Leela Gilday, Marry 
Waterson & Emily Barker, Durham County 
Poets, and Rum Ragged. 


A Quick Word With 


Blueberry Bluegrass president, Anna Somerville. 


Willie P. Bennett 


The Penguin Eggs Interview: A 1999 
conversation with this iconic Canadian 
songwriter is resurrected for posterity. 


Reviews 


Che Apalache, Rearrange My Heart: “Full of 
fellowship, gorgeous harmonies, and cracker 
jack solos.” 


En francais 


Leela Gilday, et Nicolas Babineau & Alexis 
Chartrand. 


A Point of View 


Songwriter Lynn Miles fears for the devaluation of her art. 


» \Ewan McLennan 
> 
, * 


Leela Gilday 


iRISTMAS MORNING 


SILENT WINTERS 


LENT WINTERS 
“RISTMAS Morninc (co, picitat) 
‘mas classics wrapped up in fireside 
harmonies from Ottawa’s CEMA 


inatated Silent Winters. 


JON BROOKS 
Motu Nor Rust Il (vinyy, co, DIGITAL) 


What makes us human? Brooks’ answer: 
Love, hope, faith, wonder and the ineffable. 


COMING IN 2020 x 
Jay Aymar — Your Perrect Marapor (REISSUE) 
100 MILE HOUSE — Love ano Leave You 


Ayia Brook & THE Sound Men — Desoarion Sounp 
LoGaN AND NatHAN — (TBA) 


fallentreerecords.com 


rooted in Edmonton, Alberta 


FALLEN 


RECORDS 
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stingray radio 


1. Dave Gunning 
Up Against The Sky (Wee House of Music) 
2. The O’Pears 
Stay Warm (Independent) 
oF James Gordon 
The Heritage Hall Sessions (Borealis) 
4. Our Native Daughters 
Songs of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian Folkways) 
5: Runa 
Ten (Independent) 
6. Benjamin Dakota Rogers 
Better By Now (Independent) 
7. James Hill & Anne Janelle 
Many a Moon (Borealis) 
8. Michael Jerome Browne 
That's Where It’s At (Borealis) 
6. Old Man Luedecke 
Easy Money (True North) 
10. John Wort Hannam 


Acres of Elbow Room (independent) 


in 7? 


The most-played folk and roots discs played nationally by 
Stingray Music throughout Aug., Sept., and Oct., 2019. 


Rum Ragged 
Hard Times (Independent) 


Rum Ragged 
The Thing About Fish (Independent) 


Punters 
Atlantic Stars (Avondale) 


The Once 
Time Enough (Borealis) 


The Irish Descendents 
Is Your Rhubarb Up (independent) 


Based on album saies for Aug., Sept., and Oct., 2019, at 
Freds Records, 198 Duckworth Street, St. Johns, NL, A1C 1G5 


Kaey & Clayton 


jane lewis’s 
top 10 
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Jackson Browne 
Late For The Sky (Asylum Records) 


eo eee 


Leonard Cohen 
Songs of Leonard Cohen (Columbia) 


Crosby, Stills, Nash, & Young 
So Far (Atlantic) 


Carole King 
Tapestry (Sony) 


k.d. lang 
hymns of the 49th paralle (Nonesuch) 


Daniel Lanois 
Acadie (Warner Bros.) 


Bobby McFerrin 
VOCAbuLarieS (Universal) 


Joni Mitchell 
Hejira (Asylum) 


Nina Simone 
Nina Simone ( BMG) 


James Taylor 
James Taylor (Sony/BMG) 


Jane Lewis performs with Eve Goldberg as Gathering Sparks and is quoted 
extensively in our feature on the duo on page 30. 


blackbyrd 


te Nick Cave 
Ghosteen (Ghosteen) 

2. Kacy & Clayton 
Carrying On (New West) 

3. Bittany Howard 
Jaime (Atco) 

4. Sturgill Simpson 
Sound & Fury (Warner) 

53 Dead South 
Sugar and Joy (six Shooter) 

6. lan & Sylvia 
Lost Tapes (Stony Plain) 

7. Richard Thompson 
9 Rivers (New West) 

8. Bruce Cockburn 
Crowing Ignites (True North) 

9. Michael Kiwanuka 
Kiwanuka (Interscope) 

10. Various Artists 


Imaginational Anthem, Vol. 9 rhompkins Square) 


Based on album sales for Aug., Sept., and Oct., 2019, at Blackbyrd Mysozik, 
10442-82 Ave., Edmonton, AB, T6E 2A2 and at Jan-17 Ave., SW, Calgary, AB, T2T 0B4 


le Michael Kiwanuka 
Kiwanuka (Universal) 
2. Soul Of A Nation 
Two (No Format) 
3: Tinariwen 
Amadjar (Anti) 
4. Brittany Howard 
Jaime (aro) 
5. Various Artists 
The Time For Peace Is Now (Luaka Bop) 
6. Kevin Finseth 
Opium Hymns (Independent) 
Th The Specials ‘ 
Encore (Universal) 
8. Bettye Lavette 
Things Have Changed (Universal) 
9. Tony Allen 
The Source (Blue Note) 
10. Cinematic Orchestra 


To Believe (wic) 


Based on album sales for Aug., Sept., and October, 2019, at Highlife 
Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 
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10 years ago 


Corb Lund 
Losin’ Lately Gambler (New West) 


Steve Earle 
Townes (New West) 


Rupa and the April Fishes 
Este Mundo (Cumbancha) 


Harry Manx 
Bread And Buddha (Dog My Cat) 


Amelia Curran 
Hunter, Hunter (six Shooter) 


Tinariwen 
Imidwan Companions (Outside) 


Monsters of Folk 
Monsters of Folk (Warners) 


Various Artists 
A Tribute to the Mississippi Sheiks (Black Hen) 


Cornershop 
Judy Sucks A Lemon For Breakfast (independent) 


Maria Muldaur 
Maria Muldaur and Her Garden of Joy (Stony Plain) 


Based on album charts from Penguin Eggs issue No. 44, 


published in the winter of 2009. 


backstreet 


1. Jessica Rhaye 
Just Like A Woman (Scout Music Group) 


72, Angel Olsen 
All Mirrors (Jagjaguwar) 
io: Sturgill Simpson 
Sound & Fury (Blektra) 
4. Rheostatics 


Here Come The Wolves (six Shooter) 


5. Big Thief 
Two Hands (4aD) 


6. Old Man Luedecke 
Easy Money (True North) 


The Orville Peck 
Pony ( Royal Mountain) 


8. Bruce Cockburn 
Crowing Ignites (True North) 


9. Jeremy Dutcher 
Woloastoquiyuk Lintuwakonawa (independent) 


10. Catherine Maclellan 
Coyote (DLA) 


Based on album sales for Aug., Sept., and October, 2019, at 
Backstreet Records, at their Saint John and Fredricton, NB, stores. 


soundscapes 


1. Joan Shelley 
Like The River Loves The Sea (No Quarter) 
2. Wilco 


Ode To Joy (Dbpm Records) 


he Bruce Cockburn 
Crowing Ignites (True North) 
4. Bill Callahan 
Shepherd in a Sheepskin Vest (Drag City) 
5. Bruce Springsteen 
Western Stars (Columbia) 
6. Richard Thompson 
Across A Crowded Room (Beat Goes On) 
Tf: Sandro Perri 
Soft Landing (Constellation) 
8. Purple Mountains 
Purple Mountains (Drag City) 
9. Rhiannon Giddens 
There Is No Other (Nonesuch) 
10. Various Artists 


Ken Burns Presents Country Music (Sony) 


Based on album sales for Aug., Sept., and October, 2019, 
at Soundscapes, 572 College Street, Toronto, On, M6G 1B3 


ckua radio 


Jom Comyn 
Crawl (Double Lunch) 


Leeroy Stagger 
Strange Path (true North) 


lan & Sylvia 
The Lost Tapes (Stony Plain) 


Robbie Robertson 
Sinematic (Universal) 


Various Artists 
Cover Art (Calgary Folk Music Festival) 


6. The Highwomen 
The Highwomen (Elektra) 
7. The New Pornographers 
- In The Morse Code Of Brake Lights (Concord) 
8. Matt Patershuk 
If Wishes Were Horses (Black Hen) 
9. Andrea House 
Fire (Independent) 
10. Sturgill Simpson 
Sound & Fury (Elektra) 
11. Alex Cuba 
Sublime (Caracol) 
12. Bon Iver 
i,j (Jagjaguwar) 
13. Corb Lund 
Cover Your Tracks (Warner) 
14. Manx Marriner Mainline 
Hell Bound For Heaven (stony Plain) 
15: Kacy & Clayton 
Carrying On (New West) 
16. Bruce Cockburn 
Crowing Ignites (True North) 
WTA Ronnie Earl & The Broadcasters 
Beyond The Blue Door (stony Plain) 
18. The Bros. Landreth 
‘87 (Birthday Cake) 
19. Sheryl Crow 
Threads (Big Machine) 
20. Bruce Springsteen 


Western Stars (Columbia) 


The most-played folk, roots and world music dics on CiKUA radio - 


www.ckua.org — throughout Aug., Sept., and October, 2019. 
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penguin eggs 
The Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 84, Winter, 2019 
Issn: 73060205 
PO Box 4009, South Edmonton, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, T6E 488 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Cell: (780) 920-3577 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features 
and photos, but cannot accept responsibility 
for any unsolicited material. Please check 
with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or artwork. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). 

All text is copyrighted and may not be 
reproduced without prior permission. 
However, reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While 
we take all posssible care to ensure that all 
content is truthful, we cannot be held liable 
if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
diverse artists as Bob Dylan, Warren Zevon 
and Kate Rusby. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries 
in a car crash in 1982 and has never 
fully recovered. In 2010, however, he 
finally made a brief emotional comeback, 
performing at several events throughout 
the summer. His care and respect shown 
for the tradition and prudence to recognize 
the merits of innovation makes Penguin 
Eggs such an outrageously fine recording. 
It’s available through Topic Records. This 
magazine Strives to reiterate its spirit. 

Penguin Eggs magazine is published 
and printed in Canada and acknowledges 
the generous financial support from the 
Alberta Foundation for the Arts. We also 
acknowledge the financial support of the 
Government of Canada through Canada 
Heritage and the Canada Periodical Fund 
(CPF) distributed through the Canada 


iil 
Canada 
Conseil des arts Canada Council 
cls du Canada for the Arts 
Alberta : 
CA Foundation 


for the Arts 
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he first tentative steps 
towards forming a national 

folk organization took place 
last October at Folk Music Ontario’s 
annual conference in Mississauga, 
ON. Under the auspices of Folk Music 
Ontario, Folk Music Canada, and the 
Canadian Folk Music Awards, a town- 
hall style meeting solicited the bene- 
fits, challenges, and direction of such 
an all-inclusive organization. All valid 
and daunting points of discussion, 
which, understandably, produced no 
end of suggestions and numerous 
cautions. Tiny steps but no great leap 
forward. 

In addition, Folk Music Ontario 
(FMO) reported a debt of about 
$100,000. Until now, its annual con- 
ference hosted the largest national 
gathering of people involved in folk 
traditions and culture. Attendance, 
though, has dwindled in recent years 
and schedules have almost halved. 

Which, obviously, begs the question: 
can Canada sustain a national organi- 
zation? And, is it needed considering 
the popularity of Folk Alliance Inter- 
national (FAI) and its five successful 
regional branches? For me, that’s a 
resounding yes and yes. 

At its most popular, FMO drew 
significant support from across the 
country despite being a regional 
organization. There’s no point here in 
outlining its subsequent failings. But 
let’s be clear, interest in all aspects of 
presenting and performing folk music 


has not diminished in the meantime. 
Provide progressive, engaging, in- 
clusive national programs—and hold 
events in desirable, advantageous 
locations—and support will follow. 
The proof? Consider the number of 
delegates who came from all across 
the country to attend FAI in Montre- 
al last spring. The record-breaking 
attendance also dispelled the myth 
that geography and distant travel are 
detrimental factors for holding such 
events in far-flung locations. 

FAI started out as a fly-by-the- 
seat-of-its-pants organization. It took 
countless committed volunteers and 
more than a decade to establish the 
professional entity that it has become. 
It’s still evolving. And it has done 
so without the government grants 
enjoyed by many Canadian arts or- 
ganizations. Frankly, it might also be 
a victim of its own success. It’s now 
extremely expensive and over-crowd- 
ed to the point it has now become an 
endurance test. And, of course, its 
outlook is deliberately international. 

Here’s an interesting aside: while 
Canadians met in Mississauga, mem- 
bers of the fledgling European Folk 
Network attended English FolkExpo, 
in Manchester, soliciting support for 
its first conference in Brussels in late 
November. The network intends to 
embrace and promote the distinct folk 
music of dozens of countries. Now 
that’s a challenge. 

An overwhelming sense of reluc- 
tance appears to be the outcome 
from Mississauga. Yet, at the very 
essence of the discussion, consensus 
recognized the benefit of strength in 
numbers. It’s a start. Clearly, it will 
now take an all-embracing personality 
full of unbridled determination and 
foresight to see a national organi- 
zation off the ground. In a world of 
ever-increasing distractions, such a 
project seems imperative. Our unique 
folk culture requires all the nurturing 
it can muster. The status quo will no 
longer suffice. 

— Roddy Campbell 


The Record That Changed My Life 


Kat Danser: Pays tribute to the 
revolutionary and singer Mercedes 
Sosa and her album En Argentina. 


icture it... It’s a spectacular fall 
Pp: in Alberta and I am doing my 
all-time favourite thing, driving. A 
harvest highway, red-tailed hawks perched 
on fence posts, the smell of chaff in the air 
and the dust of combines rolling through the 
golden fields. 

It’s 1999 and I have yet to discover my 
own musical arts so I’m living my dream 
through the deejays at CKUA. The road 
envelopes me in its steady rocking rhythm 
until my reality is disrupted by a passion- 
ate, low, and emotional voice. It reached 
through the airwaves and commanded my 
full attention. 

I slammed on my brakes, punched on 
the hazard lights, and parked on the gravel 
shoulder so that I could listen with my 
whole being to this voice of a thousand 
years. The song was in Spanish and, 
although I could not speak Spanish at that 
point, it was like I understood every word. 
The announcer broke in saying, “and that 
was Mercedes Sosa singing Gracias a la 
Vida from her album, En Argentina.” 

Who is Mercedes Sosa? What is this 
album about? How is it that, although I did 
not understand Spanish, I understand the 
meaning of Mercedes Sosa’s music? What 
did her voice touch in me and how can | 
come to know more of my own musical 
awakening? 

I hustled over to the local record shop and 
found the album. The liner notes were en- 
gaging enough for my cognitive curiosities 
but it was the sounds on the album that had 


me spending hours committing the melo- 
dies, instruments, and lyrics to memory. 

Mercedes Sosa En Argentina was recorded 
live in 1982 in Buenos Aires upon her 
return from exile. The cause of her exile 
was that her music and musical collabora- 
tions generated an Argentine revolutionary 
movement that was perceived as a threat to 
the state. This album is a glorious return to 
the stage buoyed on the devout engagement 
of the audience. 

It is positively electric, and Sosa’s emo- 
tions are vocalized so clearly —her love of 
country and of her people ever present. She 
sings the songs of “the folk” and speaks 
of the significant issues that have faced 
and still face oppressed and marginalized 
peoples of Argentina. 

Through memorization, I began to under- 
stand the true effect of music in its ability 
to change hearts and our minds toward 
equanimity. 

In 2002, I became part of a Latin Ameri- 
can audience that sold out a Mercedes Sosa 
concert at the Winspear Centre in Edmon- 
ton, AB. This concert was unlike anything 
I had seen before or that I’ve seen since. 
The band struck it up and soon this small- 
in-stature, beautifully round, dark-haired 
woman wearing a red-and-black embroi- 
dered poncho walked slowly to the middle 


of the stage and took her seat in front of a 
large music stand and binder that hid most 
of her body. 

She lifted her hand in a gesture and started 
to sing in the contralto (the lowest of female 
voices) register and the entire audience was 
immediately ecstatic. This is one occasion 
when the energy of an album was mirrored 
in live performance. In her tiny gesture was 
the power and leadership and passion that 
few possess. It was as if my seat was lifted 
and I was pulled right into her world. I have 
never, ever been so transfixed. 

Mercedes Sosa En Argentina was 
foundational to the concert and allowed 
me to belong, even for a moment, through 
song and dance. The entire concert was in 
Spanish and it was evident that her one act 
of resistance that night was to speak the 
language of her people. 

I have learned since then that music is 
not a universal language like so many 
think. Music builds the bridges between the 
cultures of sounds that exist to every tribe 
in the world. The unity of mind, heart, and 
body that I experienced is the power of art. 

Mercedes Sosa was stunning in every 
respect and the values I hold for music and 
life today were largely shaped by her. Mi 
corazon esta lleno de canciones debido a 
Mercedes Sosa y su album, En Argentina. 
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1962-2019 
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John Mann 


pirit of the West were always a 
bit special. They arrived at a time 


when folk music was becoming 
relevant again after a decade mired in 
introspection. Bands such as The Chieftains, 
Planxty, Clannad, Alan Stivell, Boys of the 
Lough, Tannahill Weavers, Silly Wizard, 
and Ossian were ploughing a furrow that 
became generically known as Celtic music. 
Songwriters such as Dougie MacLean, Eric 
Bogle, and Stan Rogers were drawing from 
the tradition and creating songs that still 
resonate today. And in London, there was a 
new spirit of adventure abroad. Artists such 
as The Boothill Footappers, The Men They 
Couldn’t Hang, Billy Bragg, and, most im- 
portant, The Pogues came to embrace folk 
but added their own punk sensibilities. Van- 
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couver’s fledgling Spirit of the West (SOT- 
W)—J. Knudson (vocals, guitar), Geoffrey 
Kelly (vocals, flute, whistles, bodhran), and 
John Mann (vocals, bones, guitar) — drew 
from all these disparate elements. Consider 
this: Kelly’s record collection was expan- 
sive enough to kick-start Steve Edge’s radio 
show, The Edge On Folk, on CiTR FM. It 
still runs today. 

After swanning around Vancouver as 
Eavesdropper for a year, SOTW released 
their independent self-titled debut in 1984 
and set out to conquer the rest of the coun- 
try. They had the youthful energy, songs, 
stage presence, and political acumen that 
kicked Canadian folk music in the arse. 
They paved the way for the likes of Great 
Big Sea. 


And much of their brilliant live appeal 
came from John Mann’s live-wire delivery. 
He was a brilliant, charismatic front man 
onstage and a lovely, warm, caring, and 
engaging human being off it. John passed 
on Nov. 20, as a result of complications 
attributed to Alzheimer’s. He was 57. 

“The last thing John tasted was Guin- 
ness,” Geoffrey wrote to me. “His daughter, 
Hattie, cracked open a can, took a swig then 
swabbed his lips and passed the can to those 
of us at his bedside. Johnny then took his 
leave. To share a final drink with him was 
perfect.” 

John Fraser Mann was born in Calgary 
on Sept. 18, 1962, but moved to Vancouver 
as a teenager to study acting at Studio 58 
at Langara College. He would later land 
roles in musicals Miss Saigon and Les 
Misérables, act in such TV series as Cold 
Squad, Dark Angel, Stargate SG-1, Battle- 
star Galactica, Smallville, and Da Vinci's 
Inquest, and enjoy bit parts in films the likes 
of The Chronicles of Riddick (2004), Reefer 
Madness (2005), Underworld: Evolution 
(2006), and The Tall Man (2012). 

But it’s as the frontman for SOTW that 
John Mann became a national figure. With 
the subsequent release of Tripping Up The 
Stairs (1986) and Labour Day (1988), they 
had developed into one of the biggest draws 
on the Canadian folk festival and college 
circuits and would eventually receive four 
Juno nominations. 

Personnel changes were inevitable. And 
their ranks expanded to a five-piece with 
John and Geoffrey steadfastly at the helm. 

By the early 90s, inspired by England’s 
The Wonder Stuff, they had largely aban- 
doned their folk roots to experiment with a 
harder rock edge on discs such as Faithlift 
(1993) and Two Headed (1995). Open 
Heart Symphony (1996), recorded with the 
Vancouver Symphony Orchestra, provided 
them with breathing space before releas- 
ing Weights and Measures (1997), which 
featured a naked John on the cover. 

Recorded in Devon, England, at the studio 
of Jethro Tull’s Martin Barre, it featured 
members of Fairport Convention and Caper- 
caillie. And it proved a fabulous return to 
form. When Penguin Eggs started that same 
year as an e-zine, there was only one band 
going to be on the cover. I interviewed John 
and Geoffrey up on Grouse Mountain. They 
were up there opening a gig for Amanda 


Marshall. My daughter, Maghan, was with 
me. She was 14 at the time and a huge 
Marshall fan. John took Maghan up onstage 
where she had the best seat in the venue. 
SOTW took a hiatus for much of the fol- 
lowing decade. And John returned to acting 
but also recorded Acoustic Kitty (2002), his 
first of three solo albums. December Looms 
(2009) followed. That same year, he was 
diagnosed with colorectal cancer. It took 
him two years to fully recover. But sadly, in 
2014 he announced that he had been diag- 
nosed with the early onset of Alzheimer’s. 
Bravely, he wrote about his illnesses on 
The Waiting Room (2014) and continued to 
tour both solo and with the band, using an 
iPad rigged with lyrics. In 2015, filmmaker 
Peter McCormack made the documentary 
Spirit Unforgettable —the focus on John 
as he struggled with his illness as SOTW 
prepared for its Massey Hall gig as part of 
their farewell tour. They played their final 
gig at the Commodore Ballroom on April 
Ey. 2016: 
John is survived by his wife, Jill, and their 
two children, Harlan and Hattie. 
— Roddy Campbell 


John Cohen 


Musician,Photographer, Filmmaker 
Born 1932 
ohn Cohen’s influence on American 

J culture is unquantifiable. He was born 
on Aug. 2, 1932, in the Sunnyside neigh- 
bourhood of Queens, NY, and grew up in 
Long Island. 

His parents introduced him to folk music 
and Woody Guthrie 78s. He took up guitar, 
and later banjo. He studied fine arts at Yale, 
obtained a master’s degree in the subject in 
1957, and went on to document in image 
the blossoming New York Abstract Expres- 
sionist and Beat literature scene. 

In 1958, with Tom Paley and Mike Seeger 
(whose sister, Penny, was his first wife), he 
became a charter member of the New Lost 
City Ramblers, the most influential explor- 
ers of old-timey and vernacular forms with 
a citified streak, ever. 

“T think what’s fascinating,” he told me, 
“is that when we first started we started out 
of enjoyment. Then it became, ‘Oh, my 
God, we’ve got a message! Well, let’s enjoy 
ourselves and [let] people hear the mes- 
sage.’ We were being labelled as crusaders 
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then. Things started taking off without us 
just fine.” 

That said, their fillip to old-time music 
proved immeasurable. Cohen’s film High 
Lonesome Sound (1963), about Kentucky 
traditional musician Roscoe Holcomb, is 
totemic. Cohen’s interview with Harry 
Smith, the mind who put together Folk- 
ways’ seminal Anthology of American Folk 
Music in Sing Out!, republished in Ameri- 
can Magus — Harry Smith (1996)—is one 
nobody else could have pulled off. 

His portraiture of Dylan in Cohen’s Third 
Avenue apartment in 1962 (including colour 
shots from 1970) was collected in Young 
Bob (2003). He signed my copy of There Is 
No Eye: John Cohen Photographs (2001). 
He died on Sept. 16, 2019, in his Putnam 
Valley, NY, home. 

— Ken Hunt 


Robert Hunter 
Lyricist, Musician 
Born 1941 
uch was his contribution to the 
Grateful Dead’s mythos, mystery, and 
reality, Bob Hunter was co-inducted into the 
Rock And Roll Hall of Fame in 1994. 

The twist was he earned it as their 
non-performing lyricist. That had never 
happened before. He was born June 23, 
1941, in Arroyo Grande, San Luis Obispo 
County, CA. During an interview in 1979 
while living in London, he showed me his 


passport, “I’m Robert Christie Burns, that’s 
my name on my passport, I’m “*K.A. Robert 
Hunter’. Robert Burns is my namesake, so I 
have an automatic tie-in and interest in Rob- 
bie Burns.... I don’t think there’s anybody 
who can write a song like that nowadays.” 

His corpus of work streaked with philo- 
sophical insights proved of enduring worth. 
The bulk of it was set to music by the 
Dead’s Jerry Garcia (1942-1995). Others 
were moulded musically, the likes of Elvis 
Costello, Bruce Hornsby, and Little Feat’s 
Bill Payne. 

Still, how many beyond Jacques Levy 
could claim to have been a principal lyricist 
for Bob Dylan the wordsmith? Lyrics 
ranged from his righteously psychedelicized 
Dark Star to the homiletic New Speedway 
Boogie. One time he went out incognito, 
like he did, into a Dead audience to be paid 
the huge compliment by a member of the 
audience remarking Cumberland Blues was 
a traditional song. 

He melted after the Dead’s publicist Den- 
nis McNally brought back an advance copy 
of Norma Waterson singing the Garcia/ 
Hunter Black Muddy River. Counterbalanc- 
ing that, grounded as ever, he blanched all 
the way to the bank after the Marty Balin/ 
Hunter/David Freiberg Tumblin’ on Jef- 
ferson Starship’s Red Octopus went to No. 
1. He died on Sept. 23 in San Rafael, CA. 
Hunter close-ran Burns. 

— Ken Hunt 
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Introducing 


The Early Risers 


jhe Early Risers— Putnam Smith and Ashley Storrow—grew up in small towns in Massachusetts and 
Maine. 

J. The songs on their debut album, Making Life Sweet, capture the ambience of rural living and the 
intimacy of long-term relationships, with a certain feeling of longing and melancholy. Both have been writing 


and performing for as long as they can remember. 

“Tt was never a choice,” Storrow said, from the home the couple shares in Brattleborro, VT. 

“I grew up on a farm. When I was seven, I was writing and singing my songs to the sheep. I felt compelled 
to do it. It took years for me to share them with anyone. Meeting Putnam gave me the confidence to do that se 

As a boy, Putnam was surrounded by traditional music. He plays his grandfather’s banjo, an instrument 
made in the 1800s, and is adept on mandolin, guitar, and piano. His preference was old-time music. It shows 
in the songs he writes. He’s been a nationally known singer/songwriter since his second album, 2009’s Gol- 
drush, topped the folk DJ charts. He met Storrow four years ago. 

“I was looking for a mentor,” Storrow says. “I wanted to be a professional and he knew about booking, 
touring, and performing. We both teach music and language arts, so we connected on many levels. He played 
on my first record [Bear and the Bird, 2016] and we started doing solo gigs together. As our music and rela- 
tionship developed, we became a duo. We eventually married. The storyline of our lives and our music are the 
same at this point.” 

Storrow and Putnam co-produced Making Life Sweet, inviting in friends to expand the arrangements. 

“We write separately, then show each other the songs. He’s a multi-instrumentalist and hears things I don’t. 
I’m vocally driven and care deeply about lyrics, so we mesh in a cool way. Together, the songs are stronger 
than they would be on their own. They came alive with the cello and oboe parts our friends added. 

“Tt’s a magical experience when you collaborate and songs blow up into semething beyond your imagina- 
tion. Putnam’s made six albums and produced records for other people, so he has a keen sense of serving the 
song.” 

With the exception of Darling Corey, the songs on Making Life Sweet are new compositions. Storrow sings 
My Town, backed by quiet acoustic 
strumming. It captures the small 
moments that shape a life: learning 
to ride a bike, buying penny candy, 
and going to her first funeral. 
Putnam’s Anything More Than 
Summer is a jazzy piano ballad. His 
inventive phrasing adds poignancy 
to his story of a summer crush that 
never worked out. 

“We live the lives we sing about. 
We care about homesteading, grow- 
ing our own food, and the routines 
of farm life. Music and touring can 
be an economic challange. We’re 
both passionate about teaching and 
social justice, so we make space in 
our lives to do that kind of work. 

It can be hard balancing all these 
aspects and making it work.” 

— By J. Poet 


Introducing 


Leela Gilday 


he northern sky wheels around it. Humans relied on it to sail seas, cross deserts, escape slavery. And so it is with Leela 
Gilday’s remarkable fifth album, North Star Calling. 
A cultural touchstone for these times, a light for our country and world in its existential journey and hoped-for trans- 
formation. 


“Raising awareness is my life’s work,” the acclaimed singer/songwriter says, the day after returning home to Yellowknife from 
an international tour. “To open hearts and minds, which can be difficult and uncomfortable, but essential, for a new relationship. 

“In places I’ve never been previously, such as Greenland or Australia—even Finland, Germany, or Quebec, where English is 
scarce (never mind the language of my Dené people)— what resonates down to our DNA is connection to land and water.” 

On an increasingly divided and endangered planet, other commonalities include escalating suicide, racism, the stigma of mental 
illness, alongside spiritual awakening and a longing search for lost vision and values. 

“Tt’s complicated. I’m able to share and celebrate, after moving through what’s kept me from living my life. It’s not Dené, or an 
Indigenous people’s thing. It’s human, our birthright. Everything is better when you’re connected to the land. It’s absolutely true 
and has always been my compass,” she explains. 

North Star Calling is a sonic transport to the Northwest Territories landscape, with ravens overhead, drumming and dancing, an 
elder singing. But the album is no soundtrack for a fly-over travelogue. There are “hard truths.” And Hard Ground. 

On the title track, she writes and sings: 

“We were born broken, though borne of love / 

Bearing the scars of a war we don't speak of / 

Fighting our way from cradle to grave / Searching for light through darkest days.” 

“It’s five years, between records and of a transformation in beautiful, difficult musical and personal experiences. We must stand 
in the pain, live with courage, boldness, and joy. I examined my fears and faced them in writing and the studio,” she reports. “It is 
also, for the first time and in an honest way, about healing —true healing —not just the absence of pain, or addictions. The record 
is me letting go.” 

Book-ended by a wing and a prayer. Rolling Thunder imagines the sound of the global gathering of Earth and Water Protectors. 
The final song, Yake Gotin, “means ‘star people’ or ‘holy people’, a hymn for wholeness, to Creator, recognition of ourselves as a 
continuum and ancestors who help us daily.” 

Full credit to producer/engineer/mixer Hill Kourkoutis, who subtly weaves the drumming heartbeat of First Nations music, and 
acclaimed throat-singing by Tanya Tagaq, with eclectic guitars and other assorted strings, a compelling duet with Logan Staats, 
and a ‘Friends Choir’. 

Gilday says: “She pushed me to be vulnerable, urging me to step up, without bells, whistles, vocal gymnastics, past my comfort 
zone, a super scary and amazing experience. 

“She’s lightning fast and extremely musical, also intuitive, seeking the heart and soul, and shaping the production to serve the 
artist and song. The sky is the limit for Hill.” 

The star power is Gilday’s passionately versatile voice, 
steeped in pre-teen performance and soulful cassettes of 
Aretha Franklin, schooled in the study of opera and a mas- 
ter’s in voice. The palette: her tradition and environment; 
the challenge: finding her “authentic voice”. 

“We find ourselves at a critical time with climate change 
and traditional values, stories, world view of Indigenous 
peoples —and specifically Indigenous women—I think, are 
key to the future,” Gilday concludes. 

Everyone from Attenborough to Suzuki identifies the 
Indigenous as humanity’s last, best hope. Canada’s Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission outlines the shameful leg- 
acy and 94 recommendations. We are being urged to listen 
and act. Leela Gilday’s North Star Calling is especially for 
those who want to do both. 

— By Bruce Mason 


NEW ALBUM FROM 
CANADIAN BLUES MASTER 


“His rough-hewn guitar style and lowdown 
harmonica make him a true force of nature 
on the blues scene today.” 

—Blues in Britain 
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Introducing 
Marry Waterson 
& Emily Barker 


“y ’m absolutely biased but I had some of the best teachers that I could possibly have in the revivalist folk world,” Marry Waterson 
laughed down the phone. 


+ The gifted singer, songwriter, and visual artist may be a child of English folk royalty —daughter of Lal Waterson, niece of 
Norma Waterson, cousin of Eliza Carthy...but her recent collaboration with Americana-oriented singer/songwriter, musician, and composer 
Emily Barker was too natural a fit. Too good an opportunity to work with a clear and present talent to pass up. 

Their album, A Window To Other Ways, was released in April 2019 after the pair met at a songwriting retreat. Indeed, the album was 
produced by Adem Ilhan, who also attended the retreat. “He has wild ideas,” according to Watterson. “Very classic and beautiful, you know, 
aching strings and sweeping harmonies coupled with electronica. It became the glue between the different styles of Emily and me.” 

“Marry is so wonderfully poetic and quite abstract with her lyrics and her topics. I was really very drawn to her lyrical writing and her 
voice. We just really clicked,” explained Barker who is growing in demand as an award-winning writer of music for TV and film, has 
recorded as a solo artist and with various bands, including The Red Clay Halo, Vena Portae, and Applewood Road. 

Interestingly, Waterson was quite nervous attending the retreat, (“the fear of making an ass of yourself in front of everybody else...you 
don’t want to look an ass in front of Teddy Thompson”). But it was worth it. 

“We were just put together in a room and I sort of told [Emily] some of my lyrics and she responded to those. She immediately said, ‘Oh, 
I think I’ll try the banjo for this one’. She just picked up this banjo and I sang into what she was playing. It was practically effortless, it just 
happened...her skills as a musician, and her generosity, all that it is almost effortless, really.” 

The pair soon realized that they wanted to explore this further and arranged to meet again after the retreat. 

“Basically, I had a bank of poetry and she had a bank of tunes,” Waterson recalled. “I would show her what I had, and she would play 
what she had.” The songwriting experience was organic and unique. 

“Even if Marry had the lyrics mostly there,” Barker pointed out, “and I had the music mostly there, it isn’t a song unless we meet up. It 
wouldn’t have turned out in the way that it has. It’s so specific to the people who are in the room writing. A tiny decision can change things 
dramatically and lead up to totally new ideas.” 

The result is a very contemporary collection— grown-up, intelligent, unafraid to shift from folk to pop, indie to jazz/blues, with a thread 
of avant garde and buoyed by Barker’s live bandmates Lukas Drinkwater (bass and guitar) and Rob Pemberton (drums). Both women have 
moved on to their next project. 


I humbly suggest you check out A Window To Other Ways and stay up to date. 
— By Cara Gibney 
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Introducing 


Durham County Poets 


PB irack No. 5 of the new album by the Durham County Poets is A Little Help From My Friends. It 


a 


| seems like an odd choice for a band that has just received a nomination for a Maple Blues Award, 
i although they definitely put their own soul spin on it, changing the melody, groove, and chord 
structure. 

But it totally makes sense to lead singer Kevin Harvey, who has been belting out the blues from a wheel- 
chair for more than three decades. His bandmates and producer were skeptical at first but in the end he con- 
vinced them not only that they could own the Beatles classic, just like Joe Cocker did 50 years ago, but also 
of the song’s special meaning to him. 

“I do get by with help from my friends, my bandmates, and my wife. It’s the only way I can do it...I don’t 
think I could have a solo career.” 

Harvey has been paraplegic since 1981. He was 19, rolling down a hill in a huge tire towards the water of 
a quarry when the tire hit a pile of sand head-on, snapping three vertebrae in his neck. A lot of avenues were 
closed to him but not singing. A couple of years after rehab, he was fronting bands with names like Blind 
Lemon Pie, and he hasn’t looked back since. 

Although the Maple Blues nomination is for best new group, the Poets have been together for eight years, 
playing shows mostly in the deep south of Quebec, Ontario, and around New England. This is not your blues 
rock band of the Sunday afternoon jam but an acoustic/electric five-piece outfit, where the drummer often 
uses brushes, the bass is the standup variety, a good proportion of the songs are written by the band, and 
where elements of folk, soul, and jazz are felt. 

But there is still a foundation of blues. Harvey says the reality of his daily life has solidified his affinity for 
the blues. After all, there’s always a large element of struggle in the idiom. “It’s a heartfelt thing. Sure, the 
blues can also be fun or uplifting but it can’t leave you neutral.” 

With David Whyte and Neil Elsmore on guitars, Carl Rufh on double bass, and Rob Couture on drums, the 
new disc, Hand Me Down Blues, is the Ormstown, Quebec-centred band’s fourth disc. It has the soulful yet 
eclectic feel of the earlier outings, a combination of originals and some well-chosen covers of tunes, such as 
St. James Infirmary. 

Not surprisingly, there is 
a heavy influence of Muddy 
Waters on the entire proceed- 
ings. When he was 18, Har- 
vey was working as a busboy 
in Calgary and a bluesman 
playing in the lounge advised 
him to listen to Muddy 
Waters. Harvey got to see 
Muddy play in Montreal 
months later, and stood by 
the stage. He even touched 
Muddy’s shoe, and the great 
bluesman winked at him. 
Recently, he met Muddy’s 
son, Joseph Morgenfield, and 
has kept up a correspondence 
with him. 

As the title song says, “You 
gotta take up that mantle, 
and pass down them hand 
me down blues.” 


— By Mike Sadava 
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THE THING ABOUT Pistt 


Introducing 


hen Aaron Collis met Mark Manning at Memorial University, a thriving friendship developed based on a shared 
love of traditional music fostered by musicians and mentors in their respective communities. 
Collis grew up in Appleton, just outside of Gander, NL. As a child, he spent a lot of summers with his family in 
Boyd’s Cove, where he met an accordion player named Brendan Newman. 

“Everyone called him Uncle Bren,” says Collis. “He was the oldest one that side of Boyd’s Cove. I was just starting to play the 
accordion so my parents would send me up there to get me out of their hair, and we would play tunes to pass the time. I learned a 
bunch of new ones. I also have some tapes from his family of kitchen parties up in Boyd’s Cove with a lot of great tunes.” 

Mark Manning hales from St. Bride’s on the southwest tip of Newfoundland’s Avalon Peninsula. Inspired by his high school 
music teacher, Manning started to play guitar and sing. The south coast of the Avalon is renowned for its abundance of fine sing- 


ers and players, and Manning soon discovered a vast repository of unique local songs from family members and other community 
musicians, including a local legend, Gerald Campbell. 

“Growing up in St. Bride’s, I spent a lot of time in Branch. There were a lot of great musicians but Gerald was definitely the 
king. No matter what the occasion or the event, he always ended up singing. Sometimes it was in the washroom, or out in the 
hall, or the porch, the kitchen, or on the walk back from someone’s house. For me, he really represented the connection between 
the old and the new.” 

In 2014, the two friends formed Rum Ragged; an accomplished, traditional music collective consisting of them, plus a rotating 
cast of well-known local musicians capable of supporting Collis’s deft accordion playing and Manning’s expressive vocals. 

In five years, they have toured extensively throughout their home province and Canada, and have received numerous awards 
and nominations from MUSICNL and the ECMAS. 

And they keep busy. During their relatively short career, they have released four albums consisting of repertoire collected from 
source musicians, published anthologies, and forays into Memorial University’s archives. They are both drawn to pieces that are 
lesser known and that aren’t necessarily part of the province’s trad music canon. 

“We both noticed that we had songs and tunes that weren’t really known around St. John’s and that hadn’t been recorded,” says 
Manning. “We started playing them and made it a priority to record them—there’s definitely a conscious effort to look for those 
songs.” 

“We have no qualms about covering a song either,” adds Collis. “It’s fun to re-do a classic in our own way and bring it to a new 
audience.” 

In addition to creating dynamic arrangements of traditional pieces, Collis and Manning are hoping to make their own additions 
to the NL songbook. Collis has written several tunes, and on Rum Ragged’s most recent CD, The Thing About Fish, he created a 
musical setting for The Land of Fish and Seals: a poem written by a Scottish ex-pat named Margaret Sharpe Pearce, who lived in 
St. John’s from 1847 to 1864. 

“The more we know about traditional songs and tunes, the better we can write ‘new’ traditional material,” says Mark Manning, 
with a smile. Aaron 
Collis agrees. “Yes, 
to have the old tunes 
and the original ones 
on a record and not 
be able to tell the 
difference — that’s 
the goal.” 

— By Jean Hewson 


Albums of the Year 2019 


. The Small Glories, Assiniboine & The Red (Red House) 
Our Native Daughters: Rhiannon Giddens, 
Amethyst Kiah, Leyla McCalla, 

Allison Russell, Songs of Our Native 
Daughters (Smithsonian Folkways) 

Dave Gunning, Up Against The Sky (Wee House Of Music) 
Martin Simpson, Rooted (Topic) 

Bruce Cockburn, Crowing Ignites (Tre North) 
Molly Tuttle, When You’re Ready (Compass) 

Ian & Slyvia Tyson, The Lost Tapes (Stony Plain) 
Del Barber, Easy Keeper (Del Barber Records) 
Abigail Lapell, Getaway (Independent) 

Allison Lupton, Words of Love (independent) 
Catherine MacLellan, Coyote ap.a) 

Irish Mythen, Little Bones (independent) 

Le Vent du Nord, Zerritoires (Borealis) 


New Discoveries 2019 


1. Talisk, The Unfaithful Servants, 
Lula Wiles 

Honorable mentions: Jontavious Willis, 
Billy Strings, Lloyd Spiegel . . . 
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2018: Pharis & Jason Romero, 

Sweet Old Religion (Lula) 
2017: Rhiannon Giddens, Freedom Highway (Nonesuch) 
2016: Ten Strings And A Goat Skin, 


Aupreés du Poéle (Independent) 


THE SMALL 
GLORIES 


ASSINIBOINE & THE RED 


2015: Jayme Stone, Jayme Stone’s Lomax Project (Borealis) 
2014: Amelia Curran, They Promised You Mercy (Six Shooter) 
2013: David Francey, So Say We All, (Laker Music) 
2012: Rose Cousins, We Have Made A Spark (Outside Music) 
2011: Gillian Welch, The Harrow & the Harvest (Acony) 
2010: Lynn Miles, Fall For Beauty (True North Records) 
2009: Jory Nash, New Blue Day (independent) 
2008: Fred Eaglesmith, Tinderbox (A Major Label) 
2007: Alison Krauss & Robert Plant, 

Raising Sand (Rounder) 
2006: Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 
2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love (True North) 
2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour (Laker Music) 
2003: David Francey, Skating Rink (Laker Music) 
2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise (NorthemBluest) 
2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer (Laker Music) 


r“She Small Glories, eh! Well, if the 
cap fits let them wear it. The duo 
. of Cara Luft and JD Edwards do 
appear bound for glory with the critical 
success of their second disc, Assiniboine 
and The Red. It just squeezed past the all- 
star lineup of Rhiannon Giddens, Amethyst 
Kiah, Leyla McCalla, and Allison Russell’s 
Songs of Our Native Daughters to top our 
19th annual Album of the Year poll. Almost 
50 music journalists, radio hosts, and folk 
club and folk festival personnel provid- 
ed input for this survey, making it the 
largest of its kind in the country. And if it 
tells us anything about national listening 
tastes in 2019, the results point at a trend 
of meat-and-potatoes folk and roots. 
Diversity, it seems, took a back seat this 
time around as numerous familiar, albeit 
talented, singer/songwriters dominated. Past New Discoveries n ike Barker: Artistic director, 
That’s not to take anything away from 1 Folk Under The Clock, Peter- 
the wonderful Assiniboine and The Red. 2018: Wallis Bird, Annie Sumi A borough, ON: Matthew Byrne, 
Like its predecessor, Wondrous Traveler, 2017: Birds of Chicago, William Prince Horizon Lines (Rootbeat Records); Daoiri 
it was produced by 54-40 frontman and 2016: Dori Freeman Farrell, A Lifetime of Happiness (Daoiri 
roots-rocker Neil Osborne. Reviewed by 2015: Anna and Elzabeth Recordings); Catrin Finch & Seckou Keita, 
les siemieniuk (lower case only) in our 2014: Coig Soar (Bendigedig); Mark Knopfler, Down The 
summer issue, he announced to the nation: 2013: Milk Carton Kids Road Wherever (British Grove Records); Kitty 
“There is not a bum song in the bunch.” 2012: Cold Specks Macfarlane, Namer of Clouds (Navigator); 
He was on solid ground there as several of 2011: The Barr Brothers, Carrie Elkin, Manx Marriner Mainline, Hell Bound For 
the tracks were co-written with the likes Pokey LaFarge, New Country Rehab Heaven (Stony Plain); Grace Petrie, Queer As 
of James Keelaghan, Bruce Guthro, and 2010: The Once Folk (Independent); Kate Rusby, Philosophers, 
Catherine MacLellan. “These two know 2009: Kate Reid Poets & Kings (Pure Records); June Tabor & 
exactly what they are doing,” wrote our 2008: Amelia Curran Oysterband, Fire and Fleet (Running Man Re- 
man. “They sing together like angels and 2007: Little Miss Higgins, Seth Lakeman, cords); Various artists, The Lost Words — Spell 
play like the dickens. Banjos, guitars, ac- Catherine MacLellan Songs (Quercos Records) 
cordions, fiddles, and anything else needed 2006: Crooked Still New Discoveries: Kitty Macfarlane, Grace 
to showcase the songs have been tactfully 2005: Ridley Bent, House of Doc Petrie, Talisk 
and tastefully employed. A total pleasure 2004: Fiamma Fumana 
to listen to.” 2003: Rae Spoon Jackie Bell: Writer, Calgary: The East 
Jurors listed their top 10 recordings 2002: Ruthie Foster, Kathleen Edwards Pointers, Yours to Break (Independent); 
released in 2019 and their three favourite 2001: Harry Manx Stephen Fearing, The Unconquerable Past 
new discoveries of the year. Every nom- 
ination received one point. The winners 


OSARSS 


° 
gathered the most. ; 

As per usual, the New Discovery cate- > 
gory turned into a real bun fight with very t 
little to separate the numerous nominated 
contenders. So, for the first time since 
2011 several artists tied for first place. And 
when all was said and done, Talisk (Scot- 
land), The Unfaithful Servants (Canada) 
and Lula Wiles (U.S.A.) took the honours. 

A huge thanks to all who kindly partic- 
ipated in this poll. Now, dear reader, do 
yourself a favour and check out the judges’ 
selections and then go and discover all this 
wonderful music for yourself. 

— Roddy Campbell 
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ALBUMS OF THE 


(Independent); Great Lake Swimmers, The 
Waves, The Wake (Netwerk); Abigail Lapell, 
Getaway (Coax Records); Jessica Rhaye & 
the Ramshackle Parade, Just Like a Woman: 
Songs of Bob Dylan (Independent); Rising Ap- 
palachia, Leylines (Independent); The Small 
Glories, Assiniboine and The Red (Compass/ 
Red House); Leroy Stagger, Strange Path 
(True North Records, High Romance Music); 
Emily Triggs, Middletown (Independent); The 
Young’uns, The Ballad of Johnny Longstaff 
(Hereteu Records) 

New Discoveries: Loony, Jack Pine and the 
Fire, Annie Sumi 


Vic Bell: Artistic director, Nickelodeon 
Music Club, Calgary, AB: Jon Brooks, No 
One Travels Alone (Borealis); Michael Jerome 
Browne, That’s Where It’s At (Borealis); Bra- 
den Gates, Pictures Of Us (Borealis); Ariana 
Gillis, The Maze (Independent); Dave Gun- 
ning, Up Against The Sky (Wee House Of Mu- 
sic); Rob Heath, Ticket To Everywhere (Inde- 
pendent); Danny Michel, White & Gold (Burnt 
Bun Music Inc.); Shannon Quinn, Watchmaker 
(Independent); The Small Glories, Assiniboine 
& The Red (Compass/Red House); Richard 
Wood, Unbroken (RKR Music) _ 

New Discoveries: The Brother Brothers, 
Madeleine Roger, Billy Strings 


Marc Bolduc: Radio producer/host, Excu- 
sez-la! (CIBL 101,5 FM): Babineau-Char- 
trand, Un beau p’tit son (Independent); Le 
bruit court dans la ville, 30 ans déja (Inde- 
pendent); Chicouté, Quand la saison viendra 
(Independent); BeT-bs Les quatre roses 
(Hello Darlin’); Mélisande [Electrotrad] , Les 
myriades (Independent); Musique a bouches, 
L’habit de plumes (Independent); L’Ou- 
migmag, Habitant (Independent); Rhizome, 
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Double capture (Independent); Le Vent du 
Nord, Territoires (Borealis); Zigue, Hivernag- 
es (Independent) 

New Discoveries: All Day Breakfast String- 
band, Jabbour, Les 3 Capitaines 


Allison Brock: Host, Wide Cut Country, 
CKUA Radio Network; Director of Present- 
ing, Banff Centre for Arts and Creativity: Del 
Barber, Easy Keeper (Del Barber); Hayes 
Carll, What It Is (Dualtone); Rodney Crowell, 
Texas (RC1); Jim Cuddy, Countrywide Soul 
(Warner); Danielle Knibbe, The Ribcage 
& The Heart (Independent); Lee Harvey 
Osmond, Mohawk (Latent); Buddy & Julie 
Miller, Breakdown on 20th Ave South (New 
West); Matt Patershuk, /f Wishes Were Horses 
(Black Hen); Bruce Springsteen, Western Stars 
(Columbia); Tanya Tucker, While I’m Living 
(Fantasy) 

New Discoveries: Dalton Domino, Danielle 
Knibbe, Kelsey Waldon 


Roddy Campbell: Editor and publisher, 
Penguin Eggs: Bonny Light Horseman, Bonny 
Light Horseman (37d03d); Chuck Brodsky, 
Them And Us (Independent); Che Apalache, 
Rearrange My Heart (Free Dirt Records); Ab- 
igail Lapell, Getaway (Independent); Malinky, 
Handsel (Greentrax); Ewan McLennan, Bor- 
rowed Songs (Ewan McLennan Recordings); 
Lisa O’Neill, Heard A Long Gone Song (River 
Lea Recordings); Grace Petrie, Queer As Folk 
(Grace Petrie Recordings); Talisk, Beyond (In- 
dependent); Villages, Villages (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Che Apalache, Talisk, 
Villages 


Lark Clark: Host/producer, World Spin- 
ning, CKUA Radio Network: A-WA, Bayti Fi 
Rasi (S Curve); Alex Cuba, Sublime (Caracol); 
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Flor de Toloache, Indestructible (Indepen- 
dent); Grupo Fantasma, American Music, vol. 
VII (Blue Corn); Hu Band, The Gereg (Eleven 
Seven Music); Salif Keita, Un Autre Blanc 
(Naive); Bassekou Kouyate, Miri (OutHere 
Records); Lakou Mizik, HaitiaNola (Cum- 
bancha); Our Native Daughters: Rhiannon 
Giddens, Amethyst Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Al- 
lison Russell, Songs of Our Native Daughters 
(Smithsonian Folkways); La Yegros, Suelta 
(Canta La Selva) 

New Discoveries: La Cumbia Chicharra, 
Rott’n Dan & Lightnin’ Willy, A Tribe Called 
Red 


Kerry Clarke: Artistic director, Calgary 
Folk Music Festival, host of Catch & Release, 
CKUA Radio: Andrew Bird, My Finest Work 
Yet (Megawam Music Co.); Nick Cave & 

The Bad Seeds, Ghosteen (Ghosteen Ltd.); 
Ifriqiyya Electric, Laylet El Boree (Glitter- 
beat); Ikebe Shakedown, Kings Left Behind 
(Colemine Records); Kacy & Clayton, Carry- 
ing On (New West); Leaf Rapids, Citizen Alien 
(Coax); Mdou Moctar, Ilana (The Creator) 
(Sahel Sounds); Our Native Daughters: Rhian- 
non Giddens, Amethyst Kiah, Leyla McCalla, 
Allison Russell, Songs of Our Native Daugh- 
ters (Smithsonian Folkways); Mavis Staples, 
We Get By (Anti-); Sharon Van Etten, Remind 
Me Tomorrow (Jagjaguwar) 

New Discoveries: Dominique Fils-Aime, 
Melissa Laveaux, Saint Sister 


Tanya Corbin: Freelance writer: Bedouine, 
Bird Songs of a Killjoy (Spacebomb); Pieta 
Brown, Freeway (Righteous Babe Records); 
Calexico and Iron & Wine, Years to Burn (Sub 
Pop); Rhiannon Giddens & Franscesco Turrisi, 
There Is No Other (Nonesuch); The Highwom- 
en, The Highwomen (Elektra); Abigail Lapell, 
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Getaway (Coax Records/Outside); The Milk 
Carton Kids, The Only Ones (Thirty Tigers); 
Joan Shelley, Like the River Loves the Sea (No 
Quarter Records); The Small Glories, Assini- 
boine & The Red (Compass/Red House); Anna 
Tivel, The Question (Fluff and Gravy) 

New Discoveries: Flor de Taloache, Ordi- 
nary Elephant, Lula Wiles 


Paul Corby: Host/programmer, Corby’s 
Orbit on Radio Regent (Toronto), reviewer 
for Roots Music Canada: Coco Love Alcorn, 
Rebirth (Independent); Aviva Chernick, La 
Serena (Independent); Charlotte Cornfield, 
The Shape Of Your Name (Next Door Re- 
cords); Alex Cuba, Sublime (Caracol); James 
Gordon, The Heritage Hall Sessions (Borea- 
lis); Graham Lindsey, Tradhead (Wavelength 
Media); Logan McKillop, Anchorless (Inde- 
pendent); The New Customs, Selling Religion 
On Government Street (Independent); Shari 
Ulrich, Back To Shore (Borealis); Tom Wilson, 
Mohawk (Latent) 

New Discoveries: Emily Burgess, Marcia 
Chum, Aaron Dolman 


Doug Cox: Artistic director Vancouver 
Island MusicFest, musician, producer: Bob 
Dylan, The Rolling Thunder Review: The 1975 
Live Recordings (Columbia); Mary Flower, 
Living With The Blues Again (Little Village 
Foundation); Rhiannon Giddens & Francesco 
Turrisi, There Is No Other (Nonesuch); Jessica 
Heine, Goodbye Party (Independent); Delbert 
McClinton, Tall, Dark and Handsome (Hot 
Shot); Linda McRae, Going To The Well (42 
RPM); John Prine, The Tree of Forgiveness 
(Oh Boy); Benjamin Dakota Rogers, Better By 
Now (Independent); Martin Simpson, Rooted 
(Topic); Tim Williams, Corazones Y Murallas/ 
Hearts & High Walls (Cayuse Music) 
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New Discoveries: J.S. Ondara, Tissa Rahim, 
Billy Strings 


Tom Coxworth: Producer, Folk Routes, 
CKUA Radio Network: Bruce Cockburn, 
Crowing Ignites (True North); Dervish, The 
Great Irish Songbook (Universal); Rhiannon 
Giddens & Francesco Turrisi, There Is No 
Other (Nonesuch); Dave Gunning, Up Against 
the Sky (DaveGunning.com); Irish Mythen, 
Little Bones (Independent); J.S. Ondara, 

Tales of America (Verve Forcast); Our Native 
Daughters: Rhiannon Giddens, Amethyst 
Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Allison Russell, Songs 
of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian Folk- 
ways); The Small Glories, Assiniboine & The 
Red (Compass/Red House); Martin Simpson, 
Rooted/Seeded (Topic); Emily Triggs, Middle- 
town (Independent) 

New Discoveries: The New Customs, Ian 
Noe, Winter Wilson 


Gary Cristall: Vancouver folk music 
researcher, historian, veteran of the scene: Al 
Qahwa, Cairo Moon (Independent); Geoff 
Berner, Grand Hotel Cosmopolis (Coax 
Records); Rodney Crowell, Texas (RC1 
Records); Ian & Sylvia, The Lost Tapes (Stony 
Plain); Ben Sures, Live at the Yardbird Suite 
(Independent); Various artists, Echo in the 
Canyon (BMG); Various artists, The Oxford 
American featuring South Carolina (Oxford 
American); Various artists, The Time for Peace 
Is Now (LuakaBop); Shari Ulrich, Back To 
Shore (Borealis); Le Vent du Nord, Territoires 
(Borealis) 

New Discoveries: The Soul Stirrers, The 


Staples Junior Singers, Ben Sures 


Ian Davies: Artistic director, Cuckoo’s Nest 
Folk Club, London, ON: Dervish, The Great 
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Trish Songbook (Rounder); Daoiri Farrell, A 
Lifetime of Happiness (Independent); Vin Gar- 
butt, All the Very Best! (Home Roots Music); 
The Gloaming, 3 (Real World); Nancy Kerr 
& James Fagan, An Evening with Nancy & 
James (Little Dish Records); Le Vent du Nord, 
Territories (Borealis); Allison Lupton, Words 
of Love (Independent); Loreena McKennitt, 
Live at the Royal Albert Hall (Quinlan Road/ 
Universal); Van Morrison, Three Chords & 
the Truth (Exile/Caroline International); The 
Young’uns, The Ballad of Johnny Longstaff 
(Hereteu Records) 

New Discoveries: Ahlberg, Ek & Roswall; 
Ariko; Saucéjas 


Andy Donnelly: Producer/host, The Celtic 
Show, CKUA Radio Network: Jon Brooks, 
Moth Not Rust (Fallen Tree); Dave Gunning, 
Up Against The Sky (Wee House Of Music); 
Allison Lupton, Words of Love (Learig Music); 
Tony McManus & Julia Toaspern, Live in 
Concert (Compass); Jim Moray, The Out- 
lander (Managed Decline); Karine Polwart, 
The Scottish Songbook (Hegri/Kartel); Garnet 
Rogers & Archie Fisher, The Best Times After 
All (Snow Goose); Show of Hands, Battlefield 
Dance Floor (Proper); Martin Simpson, Root- 
ed (Topic); The Small Glories, Assiniboine & 
The Red (Compass/Red House) 

New Discoveries: King Creosote, Public 
Service Broadcasting, Chris Wood 


Steve Edge: Artistic director, Rogue Folk 
Club, Vancouver, BC, (since 1987), deejay at 
CITR FEM 101.9 radio (Vancouver): Bokante 
& Metropole Orkest, What Heat (Realworld); 
Coig, Ashlar (Coig Music); Rhiannon Giddens 
& Francesco Turrisi, There Is No Other 


(Nonesuch); Bassekou Kouyate & Ngoni ba, 
Miri (Outhere Records); Tim O’Brien, The 
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Tim O’Brien Band (Independent); Our Native 
Daughters: Rhiannon Giddens, Amethyst 
Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Allison Russell, Songs 
of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian 
Folkways); Mairi Rankin & Eric Wright, 
The Cabin Sessions (Independent); Martin 
Simpson, Rooted (Topic); The Small Glories, 
Assiniboine & The Red (Compass/Red House); 
Le Vent Du Nord, Territoires (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Kinnaris Quintet, The 
Trials Of Cato, Jontavious Willis 


Doug Gallant: Music journalist, The 
Guardian, Charlottetown; contributor to 
Canadian Musician, Penguin Eggs: Matt 
Andersen, Halfway Home By Morning (True 
North); Gary Clark Jr., This Land (Warner 
Music Canada); Jim Cuddy, Countrywide Soul 
(Warner Music Canada); The East Pointers, 
Yours To Break (Independent); Dave Gunning, 
Up Against The Sky (Universal Music); Ian & 
Sylvia, The Lost Tapes (Stony Plain); Gordie 
MacKeeman & His Rhythm Boys, Dreamland 
(Independent); Catherine MacLellan, Coyote 
(Universal Music); Irish Mythen, Little Bones 
(Mythrecords); Jessica Rhaye & The Ram- 
shackle Band, Just Like A Woman — Songs of 
Bob Dylan (Independent) 

New Discoveries: Allison de Groot & Tatia- 
na Hargreaves, Kaia Kater, Molly Tuttle 


Cara Gibney: Music writer, Penguin Eggs 
magazine/fRoots/Long Live Vinyl/RnR: 
Bedouine, Bird Songs of a Killjoy (Spacebomb 
Records), Beirut, Gallipoli (4AD); Richard 
Dawson, 2020 (Rough Trade); The Gloam- 
ing, The Gloaming 3 (Real World); Damien 
Jurado, In the Shape of a Storm (Mama Bird 
Recording Co./Loose); Lankum, The Livelong 
Day (Rough Trade); Sarah Louise, Nighttime 
Birds and Morning Stars (Thrill Jockey); Lisa 
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O'Neill, Heard A Long Gone Song (River 
Lea); oan Shelley, Like The River Loves The 
Sea (No Quarter Records); Ger Wolfe and 
The New Skylark’s, Melody Bright and The 
Favourite Sparrow (Raggedy Records). 

New Discoveries: Hannah James, Junior 
Brother, Lemoncello. 


Brian Gladstone: Festival director, Winter- 
folk Blues and Roots Festival: Jon Brooks & 
The Outskirts of Approval, Moth Nor Rust II 
(Borealis); Bruce Cockburn, Crowing Ignites 
(True North); Debra Cowan, Greening the 
Dark (Independent); Gathering Sparks, All 
That’s Real (Borealis); David Gunning, Up 
Against the Sky (Wee House of Music); lan & 
Sylvia, The Lost Tapes (Stony Plain); Christine 
Lavin, Shining My Flashlight on the Moon 
(Independent); David McLachlan, In The 
Heart of Now (Independent); Q&A, Christ- 
mas Dreams (Sonic Peach Music); The Small 
Glories, Assiniboine & The Red (Compass/ 
Red House) 

New Discoveries: Isaak Bonk, Aidan 
Devine, Mike Weidman 


Levi Gogerla: Mixed-media music journal- 
ist and cross-cultural arts reporter, Edmonton, 
AB: Big Thief, Two Hands (4AD); Bill Calla- 
han, Shepherd in a Sheepskin Vest (Drag City); 
Leonard Cohen, Thanks For The Dance (co- 
lumbia); Florist, Emily Alone (Double Double 
Whammy); Shannon Lay, August (Sub Pop); 
The Mountain Goats, In League with Dragons 
(Merge); Mount Eerie with Julie Doiron, Lost 
Wisdom p.2 (P.W. Elverum & Sun); Jessica 
Pratt, Quiet Signs (Mexican Summer); Purple 
Mountains, Purple Mountains (Drag City); 
Sturgil Simpson, Sound and Fury (Rough 
Trade) 

New Discoveries: Haley Heynderick, Mar- 
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laena Moore, Purple Mountains 


Jan Hall: Radio host/producer, Folk Roots 
Radio (syndicated and folkrootsradio.com): 
Coco Love Alcorn, Rebirth (Independent); 
Del Barber, Easy Keeper (Acronym Records); 
Jon Brooks, Moth Nor Rust II (Fallen Tree 
Records); Gathering Sparks, All That's Real 
(Borealis); Ariana Gillis, The Maze (Indepen- 
dent); Reid Jamieson, Me Daza (Independent); 
Suzanne Jarvie, In The Clear (Wolfe Island 
Records); Linda McRae, Going To The Well 
(42 RPM); Dayna Manning, Morning Light 
(Independent); The Rough & Tumble, Howl- 
ing Back At The Wounded Dog (Rock Candy) 

New Discoveries: Leanne Hoffman, Gen- 
evieve Racette, Jojo Worthington 


Philip Harries: Contributor, Penguin Eggs: 
Bill Callahan, Shepherd in a Sheepskin Vest 
(Drag City); Bruce Cockburn, Crowing Ignites 
(True North); Jenny Lewis, On The Line (War- 
ner); Old Man Luedecke, Easy Money (True 
North); Manx Marriner Mainline, Hell Bound 
For Heaven (Stony Plain); Sturgill Simpson, 
Sound & Fury (Elektra); Leeroy Stagger, 
Strange Path (True North); Mavis Staples, 

We Get By (Anti-), Vampire Weekend, Father 
Of The Bride (Columbia); Wilco, Ode To Joy 
(dBpm) 

New Discoveries: The Mountain Goats, 

Matt Patershuk, The Small Glories 


Glen Herbert: Writer/editor, Burlington, 
ON: Top 10: Michael Cleveland, Tall Fiddler 
(Compass Records); Dori Freeman, Every Sin- 
gle Star (Blue Hens Music); Willard Gayheart, 
At Home in the Blue Ridge (Blue Hens Music); 
Gee’s Bend Quilters, Boykin Alabama: Sacred 
Spirituals of Gee's Bend (Dolceola); The 
Honey Dewdrops, Anyone Can See (Indepen- 
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dent); Kieran Kane & Rayna Gellert, When the 
Sun Goes Down (Dead Reckoning); Catherine 
MacLellan, Coyote (IDLA); Tim O’Brien, Tim 
O’Brien Band (Howdy Skies); Andy Statman, 
Monroe Bus (Shefa Records); April Verch, 
Once A Day (Slabtown) 

New Discoveries: Willard Gayheart, Gee’s 
Bend Quilters, Kieran Kane 


Ken Hunt: European music critic/historian/ 
obituarist: Kapela Brodéw, Polski, Polonez, 
Chodzony (Fundacja Memo); Gene Clark, No 
Other — Limited Deluxe (4AD); Lankum, The 
Livelong Day (Rough Trade); Amira Medunja- 
nin & Trondheimsolistene, Ascending (Croatia 
Records); Ralph McTell, Hill of Beans (Leola 
Music); Mozaik with Chrysoula Kechaglo- 
glou, The Long and the Short of It (Own Label 
www.andyirvine.com); Martin Simpson, 
Rooted (Topic); Marry Waterson & Emily 
Barker, A Window to Other Ways (One Little 
Indian); Hedy West, Hedy West (Fledg’ ling); 
James Yorkston, The Route to the Harmonium 
(Domino) 

New Discoveries: Kapela Brod6w and po- 
lonaise, Café Charbons, Gaizca Project 


Colin Irwin: U.K.-based music journalist, 
author, playwright, Penguin Eggs contributor: 
Naomi Bedford & Paul Simmonds, Singing 
It All Back Home (Dusty Willow); Nick Cave 
& The Bad Seeds, Ghosteen (Bad Seed); 
Lankum, The Livelong Day (Rough Trade); 
Our Native Daughters: Rhiannon Giddens, 
Amethyst Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Allison Rus- 
sell, Songs of Our Native Daughters (Smith- 
sonian Folkways); The Rails, Cancel The Sun 
(Psychonaut); Rowan Rheingans, The Lines 
We Draw Together (Red Dress); Tom Russell, 
October In The Railroad Earth (Frontera); 
Richard Thompson, /3 Rivers (RT);] Tinariw- 
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en, Amadjar (Wedge/Pias) 
New Discoveries: The Breath, Lunatraktors, 
Kitty Macfarlane 


Nicholas Jennings: Freelance writer/author: 
The Birds of Bellwoods, Victoria (eOne); 
Elisapie, The Ballad of the Runaway Girl 
(Bonsound); Kaia Kater, Grenades (Killbeat); 
Old Man Luedecke, Easy Money (True North); 
Lydia Persaud, Let Me Show You (Next Door); 
QuiQue Escamilla, Encomienda (Outside); 
The Slocan Ramblers, Queen City Jubilee 
(Independent); The Small Glories, Assini- 
boine & The Red (Compass/Red House); The 
Unfaithful Servants, The Unfaithful Servants 
(independent); Various artists, The Al Purdy 
Songbook (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Elisapie, Lydia Persaud, 
The Unfaithful Servants 


Patrick Langston: Music contributor, 
Ottawa Citizen, Penguin Eggs, others: Hayes 
Carll, What It Is (Dualtone); Rhiannon Gid- 
dens & Francesco Turrisi, There Is No Other 
(Nonesuch); Jenn Grant, Love, Inevitable 
(Independent); Dave Gunning, Up Against The 
Sky (Wee House of Music); Christine Hanson, 
The Cremation of Sam McGee (Independent); 
The Highwomen, The Highwomen (Low 
Country Sound/Elektra); Abigail Lapell, 
Getaway (Independent); Old Man Luedecke, 
Easy Money (True North); Mandolin Orange, 
Tides of a Teardrop (Yep Roc Records); Our 
Native Daughters: Rhiannon Giddens, Ame- 
thyst Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Allison Russell, 
Songs of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian 
Folkways) 

New Discoveries: Gathering Sparks, Chris- 
tine Hanson, Mandolin Orange 


Roger Levesque: Writer, Edmonton 


Journal, Penguin Eggs, etc: Michael Jerome 
Browne, That’s Where It’s At (Borealis); Bruce 
Cockburn, Crowing Ignites (True North); 
James Hill & Anne Janelle, Many A Moon 
(Borealis); Lee Harvey Osmond, Mohawk (La- 
tent); Keb’ Mo’, Oklahoma (Concord); Mdou 
Moctar, /lana/The Creator (Sahel Sounds); 
Orchid Ensemble, From A Dream (Inde- 
pendent); Martin Simpson, Rooted (Topic); 
Maddie Storvold, Freedom, Books, Flowers 
and the Moon (Independent); Tim Williams, 
Corazones Y Murallas/Hearts & High Walls 
(Cayuse Music) 

New Discoveries: Caleigh Cardinal, Dobet 
Gnahore, Jessica Heine 


Rhea March: Host/producer, /t Takes a 
Village, CJSR 88.5 FM: The Sunday Song 
Stage, Mill Creek Cafe, Edmonton: Celeigh 
Cardinal, Stories from a Downtown Apartment 
(Independent); Casey & Clayton, Carrying On 
(New West); Jay Gilday, The Choice and the 
Chase (Independent); Leela Gilday, North Star 
Calling (Diva Sound); Andrea House, Fire 
(Independent); Emmet Michael, Feels Like I 
Just Woke Up (Independent); néhiyawak, Nip- 
iy (Arts & Crafts); Matt Pattershak, /f Wishes 
Were Horses (Black Hen); The Small Glories, 
Assiniboine & The Red (Compass/Red House); 
Teegan & Sara, Hey, I’m Just Like You (Sire) 

New Discoveries: John Hewitt, Travis Mat- 
thews, Emmet Michael 


Jim Marino: Host, Freewheeling Folk 
Show, Freewheeling Spotlight Show, 93.3 
CFMU (cfmu.ca) Hamilton, ON: Del Barber, 
Easy Keeper (Acronym); Stephen Fearing, The 
Unconquerable Past (Fearing and Loathing); 
Gathering Sparks, All That’s Real (Borealis); 
Dave Gunning, Up Against The Sky (Wee 
House of Music); Allison Lupton, Words of 
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Love (Allison Lupton); Catherine MacLellan, 
Coyote (IDLA); Madison Violet, Everything's 
Shifting (Passenger Sounds); Dayna Manning, 
Morning Light (Independent); David Newland, 
Northbound (Independent); Shari Ulrich, Back 
To Shore (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Noah Derksen, Suzanne 
Jarvie, Gillian Nicola 


Bruce Mason: Freelance writer: Bruce 
Cockburn, Crowing Ignites (True North); 
Leonard Cohen, Thanks for the Dance (Co- 
lumbia/Legacy); Rhiannon Giddens & Fran- 
cesco Turrisi, There is No Other (Nonesuch); 
Ian & Sylvia, The Lost Tapes (Stony Plain); 
Bros. Landreth, 87 (Birthday Cake); Our Na- 
tive Daughters: Rhiannon Giddens, Amethyst 
Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Allison Russell, Songs 
of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian Folk- 
ways); Stan Rogers, The Best of Stan Rogers 
(Borealis); Martin Simpson, Rooted (Topic); 
Molly Tuttle, When You’re Ready (Compass); 
Shari Ulrich, Back to Shore (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Painted Pony, The Small 
Glories, The Unfaithful Servants 


Tony Montague: Writer, music journalist, 
Penguin Eggs: Kevin Burke, Sligo Made 
(Loftus Music); Alex Cuba, Sublime (Caracol); 
Daoiri Farrell, A Lifetime of Happiness (Daoiri 
Recordings); Flook, Ancora (Flatfish); Rory 
McLeod, Gusto! (Talkative Music); Lakou 
Mizik, HaitiaNola (Cumbancha); Larkin Poe, 
Venom & Faith (Tricki-Woo); Lucibela, Laco 
Umbilical (Lusafrica); Le Vent Du Nord, 
Territoires (Borealis); Jontavious Willis, Spec- 
tacular Class (Kind Of Blue Music) 

New Discoveries: Dwayne Dopsie & The 
Zydeco Hellraisers, Larkin Poe, Jontavious 
Willis 


CATHERINE MACLELLAN COYOTE 
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Peter North: Artistic director, Salmon Arm 
Roots & Blues Festival, concert promoter/ 
show producer: AKA Trio, Joy (Bendigedig 
Records); Dervish, The Great Irish Songbook 
(Rounder); Ian & Sylvia, The Lost Tapes 
(Stony Plain); Manx Marriner Mainline, 

Hell Bound for Heaven (Stony Plain); Irish 
Mythen, Little Bones (Independent); Matche- 
dash Parish, Saturday Night (Make It Real 
Records); Martin Simpson, Rooted (Topic); 
Buck Trent, Spartanburg Blues (Congress of 
Country Music); Molly Tuttle, When You’re 
Ready (Compass); Lula Wiles, What Will We 
Do (Smithsonian Folkways) 

New Discoveries: Mile 12, Scott Sharrard, 
Talisk 


Rob Oakie: Executive director, Music PEI: 
The East Pointers, Yours To Break (Inde- 
pendent); David Grisman, The Dawg Trio 
(Acoustic Disc); Rob Ickes & Trey Hensley, 
World Full of Blues (Compass); Inn Echo, Inn 
Echo (Independent); Gordie MacKeeman & 
His Rhythm Boys, Dreamland (Independent); 
Catherine MacLellan, Coyote (Independent); 
Mandolin Orange, Tides of a Teardrop (Yep 
Roc); Irish Mythen, Little Bones (Inde- 
pendent); Tim O’Brien, Tim O’Brien Band 
(Independent); John Smith, Hummingbird 
(Commoner) 

New Discoveries: Dreamers’ Circus, Inn 
Echo, Pia Salvia 


Sue Panning: Director, Canmore Folk Fes- 
tival: Andrew Bird, My Finest Work Yet (Loma 
Vista Recordings); Bruce Cockburn, Crowing 
Ignites (True North); The East Pointers, Yours 
To Break (Independent); Rhiannon Giddens 
& Francesco Turrisi, There is No Other 
(Nonesuch); Catherine MacLellan, Coyote 
(IDLA); The Milk Carton Kids, The Only One 
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(Milk Carton Records); The Small Glories, As- 
siniboine and The Red (Compass/Red House 
Records); Leeroy Stagger, Strange Truth (True 
North); Mavis Staples, We Get By (Anti-); 
Molly Tuttle, When You’re Ready (Compass) 

New Discoveries: Oliver the Crow, Tre Burt, 
The Unfaithful Servants 


j- poet: Freelance writer, editor: Mat Calla- 
han & Yvonne Moore, Working Class Heroes 
(Free Dirt); Daddy Long Legs, Lowdown Ways 
(Yep Roc); Davina & The Vagabonds, Sugar 
Drops (Red House); Kora Feder, Jn Sevens 
(Independent); Dori Freeman, Every Single 
Star (Blue Hens Music); Hiss Golden Messen- 
ger, Terms of Surrender (Merge); The Honey 
Dewdrops, Anyone Can See (Independent); 
Hot Club of Cowtown, Wild Kingdom (Gold 
Strike); Our Native Daughters: Rhiannon 
Giddens, Amethyst Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Al- 
lison Russell, Songs of Our Native Daughters 
(Smithsonian Folkways); The Rails, Cancel 
the Sun (Psychonaut Sounds) 

New Discoveries: Daddy Long Legs, Kora 
Feder, The Sam Chase 


John Prentice: Host/producer, Planet 
Mainstage (101.5 UMFM, umfm.com): Del 
Barber, Easy Keeper (Corn Cob Music); 
Casati, This Is Just To Say (Independent); Leaf 
Rapids, Citizen Alien (Coax Records); Linda 
McCrae, Going To the Well (42rpm); Big Dave 
McLean, Pocket Full of Nothin’ (Black Hen); 
Danny Michel, White and Gold (Indepen- 
dent); The New Customs, Selling Religion on 
Government Street (Independent); Our Native 
Daughters: Rhiannon Giddens, Amethyst 
Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Allison Russell, Songs 
of Our Native Daughters (Smithsonian 
Folkways); The Small Glories, Assiniboine 
and The Red (Compass/Red House); Songhoy 
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Blues, Meet Me in the City (Fat Possum) 
New Discoveries: Hamsa Hamsa, Oktopus, 
Ariel Posen 


Tim Readman: Guitarist, singer, songwriter, 
producer: Anne Briggs, Anne Briggs (Topic); 
Liz Carroll & Jake Charron, Half Day Road 
(Independent); Coig, Ashlar (Independent); 
Skye Consort & Emma Bjérling, Skye Consort 
& Emma Bjorling (Leaf Music); Flook, Anco- 
ra (Flatfish Records); Vin Garbutt, All the Very 
Best (Home Roots Music); Rura, In Praise of 
Home (Independent); Jack Rutter, Hills (In- 
dependent); Snowflake Trio, Sun Dogs (Talik 
Records); Spoket i kéket, Chateau du Garage 
(GO’ Danish Folk Music) 

New Discoveries: Realta, Scandinavian 
String Alliance, Spoket i koket 


Mike Regenstreif: Journalist, CKCU folk 
radio host, blogger (frrb.blogspot.com): Archie 
Fisher & Garnet Rogers, The Best Times After 
All: Live (Snow Goose Songs); Rhiannon Gid- 
dens & Francesco Turrisi, There is No Other 
(Nonesuch); Lisa Gutkin, Aaron Halva & 
Company, /ndecent: Original Broadway Cast 
Recording (Yellow Sound); Ian & Sylvia, The 
Lost Tapes (Stony Plain); John McCutcheon, 
To Everyone in All the World: A Celebration of 
Pete Seeger (Appalsongs); Our Native Daugh- 
ters: Rhiannon Giddens, Amethyst Kiah, Leyla 
McCalla, Allison Russell, Songs of Our Native 
Daughters (Smithsonian Folkways); Shelley 
Posen, Ontario Moon (Well Done Music); 
Tom Russell, October in the Railroad Earth 
(Frontera); SONiA disappear fear, By My 
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Rhiagae Giduaas, Allison Russell, Leyl@iv 


Silence (Disappear); Susan Werner, NOLA: 
Susan WernerMcoes to New Orleans (Sleeve 
Dog) 

New Discoveries: Ruby Lovett, Katherine 


Rondeau, Los Texmaniacs 


Jeff Robson: Host, Tell the Band to Go 
Home, CJUM 101.5 UMFM, Winnipeg, MN: 
Del Barber, Easy Keeper (Independent); John 
Blek, Thistle & Thorn (Independent); Julia 
Jacklin, Crushing (Polyvinyl); Leaf Rapids, 
Citizen Alien (Coax); Joe Nolan, Rootsy House 
Sessions (Independent); Corin Raymond, Dirty 
Mansions (Independent); Rheostatics, Here 
Come the Wolves (Six Shooter); Leeroy Stag- 
ger, Strange Path (True North); Anna Tivel, 
The Question (Fluff & Gravy); Brock Zeman, 


Hey Tom (Busted Flat) 
New Discoveries: Molly Burch, Julia Jack- 
lin, Two Crows for Comfort 


Dan Rosenberg: Radio producer and pre- 
senter, Cafe International, Afropop World- 
wide, Toronto’s ClassicalFM: Aziza Brahim, 
Sahari (Glitterbeat) Garifuna Collective, Aban 
(Stonetree); Bassekou Kouyate & Ngoni Ba, 
Miri (Outhere Records); Boban Markovic 
Orkesstar, Mrak (Fono); Minyo Crusaders, 
Echos of Japan (Mais Um Discos); Lakou 
Mizik, HaitiaNola (Cumbancha); Dona Onete, 
Rebujo (Mais Um Discos); Our Native Daugh- 
ters: Rhiannon Giddens, Amethyst Kiah, Leyla 
McCalla, Allison Russell, Songs Of Our Na- 
tive Daughters (Smithsonian Folkways); Parno 
Graszt, Mar Nem Szediilok (Fono); Tinariwen, 
Amadjar (Wedge/Anti-) 


Mike Sadava: Sometime writer, sometime 
musician, sometime Peripheral Visionary: 
Blue Moon Marquee, Bare Knuckles and 
Brawn (Independent); Hayes Carll, What It Is 
(Dualtone); Braden Gates, Pictures of Us (In- 
dependent); James Hill & Anne Janelle, Many 
a Moon (Borealis); Eamon McGrath, Guts 
(Saved By Vinyl); Si Kahn & the Looping 
Brothers, /t’s a Dog’s Life (Strictly Country); 
Kathy Kallick, Horrible World (Live Oak 
Records); Rachael & Vilray, Rachael & Vilray 
(Nonesuch); Andy Statman, Monroe Bus (She- 
fa Records); Richard Thompson, /3 Rivers 
(New West) 

New Discoveries: Moon Fruit, Old Paint 
Duo, Aaron Weinstein 
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les siemieniuk: Penguin Eggs contributor, 
broadcaster, former general manager, Calgary 
Folk Music Festival: The Avett Brothers, Clos- 
er Than Together (Republic); Geoff Berner, 
Grand Hotel Cosmopolis (Coax); Stephen 
Fearing, The Unconquerable Past (Fear and 
Loathing); The Highwomen, The Highwomen 
(Elektra); Our Native Daughters: Rhiannon 
Giddens, Amethyst Kiah, Leyla McCalla, Al- 
lison Russell, Songs of Our Native Daughters 
(Smithsonian Folkways); The Rails, Cancel 
the Sun (Psychonaut); Show of Hands, Battle- 
field Dance Floor (Proper); The Small Glories, 
Assiniboine & The Red (Compass/Red House); 
Lula Wiles, What Will We Do (Smithsonian 
Folkways); Tim Williams, Corazones Y Mu- 
rallas/Hearts & High Walls (Cayuse Music) 

New Discoveries: The Brother Brothers, 
The Rails, Lula Wiles 


Lyle Skinner: Host, Prairie Ceilidh, CKJS 
Radio 810, and Waxies Dargle, CSUM/UMFM 
101.5, Winnipeg, MB: Dervish, The Great 
Trish Songbook (Rounder); Flook, Ancora 
(Flatfish Records); Allison Lupton, Words 
Of Love (Independent); Natalie MacMaster, 
Sketches (Linus Entertainment); Malinky, 
Handsel (Greentrax); Karine Polwart, Karine 
Polwart’s Scottish Songbook (Hegri Music); 
Kate Rusby, Philosophers, Poets and Kings 
(Pure Records); Tommy Sands, Fair Play To 
You All (Spring Records); Show Of Hands, 
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Battlefield Dance Floor (Proper Records); 
Skipinnish, Steer By The Stars (Skipinnish) 

New Discoveries: Brighde Chaimbeul, The 
Dovetail Trio, Jack Rutter 


Anna Somerville: President, Blueberry 
Bluegrass Festival: Celeigh Cardinal, Stories 
jrom a Downtown Apartment (Independent); 
Vince Gill, Okie (Universal); Tim Isberg, Run- 
ning On The Edge (Independent); Shawn Lane 
& Richard Bennett, Land & Harbor (Bonfire); 
A.J. Lee & Blue Summit, Like I Used To 
(Independent): The Lonesome Ace Stringband, 
Modern Old-Time Sounds (Independent); John 
Lowell, This Long Stretch of Gravel (Indepen- 
dent); Mandolin Orange, Tides Of A Teardrop 
(Yep Roc); Po Ramblin Boys, Toil, Tears and 
Trouble (Rounder); Molly Tuttle, Make My 
Mind Up (Compass) 

New Discoveries: Chicken Wire Empire, 
John McCutcheon, Ben Winship 


Eric Thom: Music writer, Toronto: Glenna 
Bell, Let Freedom Ring: Songs for a New Gen- 
eration (Independent); Mike Duke Project, ... 
took a while (Independent); Carolyn Fe, Sugat 
Ko (Independent); Adam Holt, Kind of Blue 
(Zenith Records); Dan Israel, Social Media 
Anxiety Disorder: 12 Original Hits (Indepen- 
dent); Durand Jones & The Indicators, Amer- 
ican Love Call (Outside Music); Emily King, 
Scenery (ATO Records); Our Native Daugh- 
ters: Rhiannon Giddens, Amethyst Kiah, 


Leyla McCalla, Allison Russell, Songs Of Our 
Native Daughters (Smithsonian Folkways), 
Pierce Pettis, Father’s Son (Compass); Debra 
Power, That's How I Roll (Independent) 

New Discoveries: 13go, Glenna Bell, 
Sparky Parker 


Greg Torrington: Roots Music Programmer 
for North America (Folk, Blues Americana, 
Bluegrass channels), Stingray Music: Mindi 
Abair & The Boneshakers, No Good Deed 
(Prettygoodforagirl); Maya de Vitry, Adapta- 
tions (Independent); Damhnait Doyle, Liquor 
Store Flowers (Independent); Steve Earle, 
Guy (New West); Ariana Gillis, The Maze 
(Independent); Dave Gunning, Up Against the 
Sky (Wee House of Music); Abigail Lapell, 
Getaway (Independent); The Small Glories, 
Assiniboine & The Red (Compass/Red House); 
Anna Tivel, Adaptations ((Independent); Mol- 
ly Tuttle, When You’re Ready (Compass) 

New Discoveries: Lloyd Spiegel, The Suit- 
case Junket, Lula Wiles 


Jan Vanderhorst: Host, Just Us Folk, AM 
1380 CKPC, Brantford, ON: Coig, Ashlar 
(Independent); Stephen Fearing, The Uncon- 
querable Past (Fear & Loathing Music); Dave 
Gunning, Up Against The Sky (Independent); 
Allison Lupton, Words Of Love (Independent); 
Irish Mythen, Little Bones (Independent); 
Ellis Paul, The Storyteller’s Suitcase (Rosella 
Records); Benjamin Dakota Rogers, Better 
By Now (Independent); The Small Glories, 
Assiniboine & The Red (Compass/Red House); 
Molly Tuttle, When You’re Ready (Compass), 
Shari Ulrich, Back To Shore (Borealis) 

New Discoveries: Tara Howley, Lloyd Spie- 
gel, John Spillane 


Michael (A Man Called) Wrycraft: 
Album designer, festival emcee, concert 
curator: The Afro-Métis Nation, Constitution 
(Independent); Jay Aymar, Your Perfect Mat- 
ador (Independent); Digawolf, Yellowstone 
(Independent); Leaf Rapids, Citizen Alien 
(Independent); Sierra Noble, City Of Ghosts 
(Independent); Matchedash Parish, Saturday 
Night (Make It Real Records); Kalyna Rakel, 
Before and After You (Independent); Rheo- 
Statics, Here Come The Wolves (Independent); 
Joel Saunders, Harmonic Slice (Indepen- 
dent); VK & Legends Of The Deep, Charm 
(112 Records) 

New Discoveries: Sandra Bouza, The Ker- 
plunks, Arthur Renwick 
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tony Plain, Alberta’s Blueberry Blue- 

grass Festival was voted the Interna- 

tional Bluegrass Music Association’s 
Event of the Year at its annual convention in 
Raleigh, NC, in late September. Under the 
guidance of its president, Anna Somerville, 
Blueberry, throughout the past two years, has 
undertaken numerous progressive programs 
to advance the standing of her festival and to 
bolster the well-being of touring musicians 
and the organizations that support them. 

Questions by Roddy Campbell. 


How did Blueberry come to win such a 
prestigious award? 


The International Bluegrass Music Associ- 
ation annual convention [attracts] a quarter 
of a million people who attend that one- 
week convention. It’s a huge big deal in the 
United States. Blueberry was one of the five 
finalists nominated for Event of the Year. It’s 
an industry award. There were two European 
festivals nominated, two American festivals, 
and Blueberry. This was our year. We got great 
support from members of the IBMA. The 
IBMA membership —a lot of them are artists, 
performers, and producers —have to write 
letters of recommendation. They send them 
out to all the membership and the membership 
votes. The membership from Canada is very, 
very small. I would say ninety-nine per cent 
[of IBMA members] are American and they 
voted for Canada. That is a really big deal. 
What it means is that the IBMA and the com- 
munity of bluegrass producers and presenters 
and performers are really looking at Canada 
and saying, “it’s viable to tour up there”. It 
was a real nod to us. To anybody in bluegrass 
in Canada, it’s like winning a Grammy. 


What makes Blueberry special? 


Blueberry is the largest bluegrass festival 
in Canada mostly based on our budget. We 
just don’t shop locally, we bring bands mostly 
from the southern States where bluegrass was 
born. 

There’s a subculture that happens at all blue- 
grass festivals. There’s the performance side 
and then there’s the subculture of the jamming 
side. So a lot of musicians are attracted to the 
festivals because of the jamming. Some people 
don’t even get to the concerts they are so busy 
jamming. 

The other thing that makes a bluegrass festi- 


val: the artists are very connected to their fans. 


The tradition is you play on stage, and then 
you go to the pavilion or a central area, and go 
to a table. You meet and greet, start talking to 
people, show your instruments off. It’s almost 
like a reunion. People follow bluegrass festi- 
vals for that community spirit. I guess what 
really makes Blueberry, Blueberry has really 
embraced the collaborative aspect of music. 
You can’t do bluegrass by yourself. You have 
to do it with somebody else, and you have to 
be supportive, and you have to be giving. 


Tell me about your community concert 
program? 


We’ ve taken the whole idea of the word 
collaborative and taken it outside the festival. 
We look at all the presenting clubs that are 
in Western Canada and we say to them, “We 
want to keep the traffic of artists moving.” We 
want artists to say it’s viable to go up to Cana- 
da finding gigs. So we partner with presenting 
clubs. They could be in Saskatchewan, B.C., 
Yukon, Alberta...and we say, “If you have 
something that is bluegrass-influenced,” —be- 
cause usually it’s old-time—"if you have a 


concert coming, we’ll buy tickets from you.” 
And we will sell those tickets at a discount to 
make sure the venue gets more sales. It’s ad- 
vertising for us and the club. So there are gigs 
out there for the artists who want to keep live 
music happening. It’s part of our advertising 
budget. We subsidize ticket sales, trying to 
demonstrate that collaborative. “Why are we 
all inventing the wheel? Why are we not help- 
ing one another? Keep live music moving.” 

If a band has a gig in Vancouver and a gig in 
Edmonton and they need a gig in the middle, 
say a club in Vernon. We say to these bands 
contact Blueberry and maybe Blueberry will 
make that difference. Maybe we can put a little 
money towards the Vernon club and make 
sure those guys can get from Vancouver to 
Edmonton. So that’s a program we’re working 
through with different bluegrass artists. 

If you are having trouble getting a gig, let 
Blueberry know and we'll see if we can find 


some money for you. 
Are you a musician? 


I play mandolin and guitar. 
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The queen of Cape 
Breton fiddlers’ new 
recording showcases 
her impeccable play- 
ing on a wide range of 
bold, eclectic tunes. 
By Tony Montague 
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atalie MacMaster’s life can 
be viewed as a kind of highly 
skilled juggling act, as she 
Ls , alternates deftly between 
mothering and home schooling seven chil- 
dren, and maintaining a career as a brilliant 
Cape Breton fiddler who just keeps getting 
better and taking it farther. 

This November’s release, Sketches, her- 
first solo studio recording in eight years, is a 
Celtic wonder of breadth and depth. Natalie 


ranges from Ireland to the fringe of Appala- 
chia for inspiration. And she shifts between 
contemporary tunes — several her own—and 
historical gems such as Turlough O’Caro- 
lan’s Planxty Hewlett and the traditional 
Scottish air Killiecrankie. 

Yet there’s a strong thread of the same 
instrumental colours running through the 
tracks — Natalie’s impeccable Cape Breton 
fiddling, enhanced by the acoustic guitar 
arrangements of Tim Edey, from England. 

“My musical intention was to make a 
simple record with just guitar and fiddle, for 
people who really like tunes and melodies,” 
says Natalie, at home in Ontario where she 
lives with husband Donnell Leahy, and 
squeezing in an interview after the day’s 
classes. “I wanted the strength of the musi- 
cianship to be at the forefront, as opposed 
to the slickness or the production, or the 
arrangements. 

“The reason I wanted to do that is because 
I’d played music with Tim, who’s such an 
intricate musician, really strong rhythmical- 
ly. When I played with him a few years ago, 
it came into my head: ‘I have to do a whole 
record with just him’. 

“It ended up being more than I expected, 
in that when we finished recording with just 
guitar and fiddle I felt it needed just a little 
glue, so we overdubbed a bass, and there’s 
just a couple of places on the record where 
I’m like, ‘Oh my Gosh, I hear five-string 
banjo’, and I just have to do it—just 30 
seconds worth. And in another place there’s 
some flute from [Anglo-Irish woodwinds 
maestro] Michael McGoldrick. That’s why 
it’s called Sketches, because I feel it’s not 
colouring-in all of the sounds.” 

Most notably there’s no piano—the 
traditional accompaniment for Cape Breton 
fiddle, which gives dance tunes a bass and a 
bounce. The more-driving guitar brings out 
the same rhythmic quality in the fiddle—as 
displayed in fuil colour on the propulsive 
opening set of reels, Father John Angus 
Rankin by the late, great Jerry Holland, who 
has three tunes on Sketches; The Golden 
Keyboard, and Natalie’s own Mary Shan- 
non'’s Reel, with added banjo. 

Not all the inspiration is Celtic. Morning 
Galliano feels like a brisk waltz with a 
distinctively south-European flavour. “Don- 
nell found [Italian accordionist] Richard 
Galliano on the Internet and we’ve really 
gotten into his music. The tune was inspired 


by one I heard [Galician bagpiper] Carlos 
Nutifiez play probably two decades ago. 
When Tim was here, I said, ‘I kinda like 
this’, and played it for him and he grabbed 
his accordion and started playing along. All 
of a sudden the tune felt right. It reminded 
me of Richard Galliano’s music but sound- 
ed like it could be him in the morning, just 
starting his day, getting up.” 

And the final track, the poignant Can't 
Make You Love Me, isn’t folk. “It’s one of 
the most famous songs Bonnie Raitt did — 
one of my top 10. And it came unexpect- 
edly. In the studio, Tim started playing the 
chords, and I played along, and said to Vic 
[Florencia] our engineer, ‘you’ve got to 
record this’. We had no arrangement what- 
soever—no plans for an intro or an ending. 
We never discussed it. That’s just how it 
came out. He was in an isolation booth 
in another room, so I was guessing and 
feeling. We were just anticipating where the 
other was going next.” 

Tribute To John Allan is a long, superbly 
paced and sequenced set, inspired by the 
late Cape Breton 12-string guitarist John 
Allan Cameron, that builds through seven 


tunes—from a march to a string of flying 
reels. 

“Tim and I recorded that track and it 
dawned on me days later that the guy who 
has to be playing guitar on it is John Allan’s 
son, Stuart Cameron. I learned Glasgow 
House March off John Allan’s playing. To 
me, it sounds like men going into battle, 
really feisty and strong. I was a big John 
Allan Cameron fan.” 

Many of the tunes and sets Natalie has 
selected are associated with people in her 
life who are not musicians. The bright Cape 
Breton jig Lauchie MacDougall’s is named 
after a recently deceased family friend. 

“He was in his 70s and had cancer but he 
did get to hear the tune before he passed 
away. Lauchie was a really funny, funny 
guy, a real character. One of those people 
you’re proud of, with the true Cape Breton 
spirit.” 

A couple of women who help Natalie with 
home schooling have tunes named after 
them. History with Hannah is a rousing mi- 
nor-key, syncopated reel with what sounds 
like the accents of a Balkan tune cutting 
across its second part. Judith’s Dance opens 
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with the strathspey Miss Grace Campbell, 
gears up to Jerry Holland’s Aoife’s Reel, 
and ends with the gorgeous title tune of the 
set, full of light and shade, dedicated to the 
longtime friend who teaches Natalie’s kids 
maths and science. 

“Judy home schools as well, and her 
daughter is the same age as my eldest. 
About three years ago, we got talking about 
the complexities our daughters were getting 
into with maths. We ended up combining 
families. She takes on a lot of things, does 
them with ease and pleasantly, and brings 
some calm in my life!” 

Naturally, all the children are learning and 
making music. “Donnell and I have played 
independently and now we play together, 
and, of course, we have a band. We take our 
family with us on the road, and they’re on- 
stage for perhaps 15 minutes. But YouTube 
is full of videos of them! We laugh, because 
people must think that’s what we do now, 
have a family band. We’re not at that stage 
yet—though what’s the definition of family 
band? It’s our show not theirs, though they 
guest on it. But last July, they did their own 
show on P.E.I., so you never know.” 
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Hope and compassion 
fuel duo’s new disc 
amidst a challenging 
political environment. 
y Pat Langston 


* ere’s an idea: let’s put 
darkness —nasty regional 
divides in Canada, endemic 

~ Viciousness south of the 

border, global heating everywhere—on hold 
for a bit. 

In fact, let’s welcome in some brightness 
with a song about light, toast love with a 
tune that’s pure pop confection, celebrate 
the power of sisterhood with a propulsive 
anthem. 

It’s sure what Eve Goldberg and Jane 
Lewis do in the harmony-rich All That’s 
Real, their debut full-length album. 

Not that the two Ontario musicians, each 
a solo artist in her own right, qualify as 
Pollyannas. Shadows stalk All That’s Real, 
and turning the spotlight on hope wouldn’t 
illuminate much if there weren’t gloom 


surrounding it. 
But light is the order of the day here. 
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“We both feel hope is something we really 


need right now,” says Lewis, who lives in 
Guelph. 

‘We’ re living through challenging times 
right now. It’s easy to feel isolated,” adds 
Toronto-based Goldberg. “I feel it’s really 
important to keep putting out hopeful, 
positive messages. All our music isn’t overt- 
ly political but creating community and 
messages of positivity is a kind of political 
act in itself.” 

Piercing the darkness is the subject of the 
album’s opener, Bringing in the Light. It’s 
a celebration of the winter solstice, which 
is the longest night of the year but also 
the beginning of a seasonal return to light. 
Katherine Wheatley adds another layer of 
harmony to the rich and joyous tune with 
its gospel influences and crisp images of icy 
fields and a crescent moon. 

“T’m not sure where the idea [for the song] 
came from,” says Lewis, whose original 
chorus and other thoughts about the piece 
spurred one of the many co-writes on the 
album. “I have to confess I started writing 
it in May or June and had to go through 
imagining what the world looks like at the 
winter solstice.” 

“We finished that song right around the 
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time Trump was elected,” says the U.S.- 
born Goldberg. “It really speaks to how 

at that moment we felt overwhelmingly 
hopeless. To me, the song is about, ‘We will 
get through this’. And we are. Things aren’t 
great, but we are still here.” 

The tune won a Folk Music Ontario Songs 
From the Heart Award in 2019. That award 
was on top of the nomination for Vocal 
Group of the Year at the 2014 Canadian 
Folk Music Awards for their self-titled, 
six-song CD, when the duo was a trio that 
included Sam Turton. 

There’s hope and compassion, too—or, 
at the very least, a calm acceptance—in 
Goldberg’s Summer of the Rain. The folk/ 
roots tune was written in 2009, the summer 
a record amount of rain fell on Toronto 
and the year following the death of the 
acclaimed Canadian fiddler and composer 
Oliver Schroer. Goldberg weaves the two 
events into a meditation on the mysteries of 
life and death, concluding that the best we 
can do is drink in all that happens just as 
you would falling drops of rain. 

Heck, even Hey Marguerite—a bouncy, 
ukulele-led Goldberg/Lewis co-write —bub- 
bles over with good nature in its accounting 
of an obsession with a woman who’s lovely, 


crabby, delightfully cheeky, and poisonous 
all at once. The song came out of the duo’s 
first-ever songwriting session and was 
meant just to get the creative juices flowing 
and never to be heard by anyone. The song 
wound up on the record when co-producer 
Jeff Bird urged the duo to give him every- 
thing they’d written. That included two ver- 
sions of the song, which they subsequently 
knitted together. 

It is corny and awkward— Marguerite’s 
as “soft as a petal” and inspires the narrator 
to state, “I really dig you, baby” — but has a 
deliberately artless charm in the early going 
and an unexpected twist at the end that turns 
Marguerite into the kind of real-life, pain- 
in-the-ass person we’ ve all met and can 
never quite resist. 

The shared fondness for artistic risk-tak- 
ing that resulted in Hey Marguerite making 
it onto the album is one of many things 
that help unite Lewis and Goldberg into a 
formidable duo. 

The blend of their voices is another. 

Each had already carved out a musical fol- 
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lowing before they first sang together a little 
over a decade ago. At the time, Goldberg 
had released four albums, while Lewis, who 
was a published author and editor, was get- 
ting ready to launch herself into a full-time 
musical career. Both were leading music 
workshops in their respective cities, and 
Goldberg remembers spotting a notice for a 
Lewis session and thinking, ‘Oh, this person 
seems to have a similar approach to me’. 

She signed up for the workshop, which in 
turn led them to join forces, along with Sam 
Turton, at a semi-impromptu gig in Toronto. 
After the show, recalls Lewis, “We said, 
“Wow, that worked really well! Let’s do it 
again but we’ll rehearse next time’.” 

Just why some voices work so well to- 
gether is a bit of a mystery to both wom- 
en, although Goldberg suspects that their 
history as harmony singers makes them 
especially adept at listening carefully to 
others so they can blend their vocals with 
distinct impact. 

The blend can be light and fun, as it is in 
Pete Townshend’s Let My Love Open the 


Door. They’ ve remade that song for the 
album with an acoustic interpretation that 
includes Goldberg’s jaunty ukulele. 

It can also be dark, as in Lewis’s mi- 
nor-key, a cappella Sixteen Crosses, about 
the burdens of a weary angel of death. 

Along with the love of blending their 
voices, there’s the mutual dedication of 
each woman to teaching, which itself 
demands the optimistic conviction that we 
can become better, whether as musicians or 
as a species. 

“When we’re not creating music our- 
selves, we’re creating spaces for people to 
create music together in our workshops,” 
says Lewis. “We are fostering a place for 
people to listen to each other.” 

Adds Goldberg, “Human beings are cre- 
ative by nature, but in our society...if you 
can’t sing like Celine Dion, you shouldn’t 
do it. That separates us from a part of our 
own humanness and it’s part of how we are 
isolated in the modern world. Pete Seeger 
really believed if we could sing together, we 
could learn to live together.” 
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Taj Mahal refers to 

him as the ‘wunder- 
| kind’ for his innova- 
tive blues mastery. 


swe. t ay | - 
By Tony Mc 
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n his self-penned song The 
Blues Is Dead, Jontavious 
Willis insists that, “the blues 
ain't going nowhere”. He’s 
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Jontavious Willis - 


not referring to the demise of the genre 
that, in one way or another, has shaped or 
influenced most of today’s popular music, 
but—on the contrary —to its deep-rooted 
endurance. 

“So many people only associate blues 
with musicians, and not with a culture,” 
says the 24-year-old singer, guitarist, and 
all-round entertainer, who released his aptly 
titled second album, Spectacular Class, 
earlier this year. 

“After the great bluesmen died they fig- 


ured like, ‘that’s it’. They didn’t think that 
the culture the blues people come from is 
intact. But the two greatest forces that creat- 
ed the blues were systematic racism and the 
Church. Both of those are still intact, and 
the blues are going to be here a long time.” 

So is Jontavious. And the Mount Pilgrim 
Baptist Church in Greenville, GA, is where 
his journey began. At the age of three, he 
was singing there beside his grandfather, 
who remains his greatest inspiration. 

“T always just wanted to be like him. He 
was six [foot] four and skinny, and I’m 
the exact opposite of what he was,” says 
Jontavious, with a laugh. “But otherwise 
we were similar. I spent.a lot of time with 
my grandparents taking them to church, 
because when they stopped driving I started 
driving. So I picked up a lot of stories, and a 
lot of singing.” 

The MPB church is also where Jonta- 
vious learned how to be the kind of artist 
who makes an audience feel quite literally 
at home —alert but relaxed in his musical 
company, joining in without having to be 
asked. He picked up his performance skills 
by a kind of cultural osmosis, and it’s given 
him huge confidence, a playful attitude, and 
a strong sense of belonging. 

“When I was in church and singing, 
people were actually paying attention to me, 
and the more I cut up the more they cut up. 
People like to feel welcome, they like to 
feel like they know you.” 

In the same spirit, Jontavious doesn’t 
come onstage with fixed ideas about what 
he’s going to play or do. He senses the 
audience’s mood and shape, and takes it 
from there. 

“The only time I use a set list is when 
I’m with a band—and even then, half the 
time we don’t do it. I like ‘in-the-moment’ 
stuff—life is in the moment. A set list can 
steer the crowd in a certain way but some- 
times you can read a crowd and your set list 
may not be the best thing to do.” 

It was a a video of Muddy Waters per- 
forming his signature Hoochie Coochie 
Man that awakened Jontavious to the raw 
power of the blues, and its close links to 
gospel. 

“He was doing the song like it was a 
sermon, and that’s what made it click in my 
head, like it’s all one thing. It was a great 
awakening moment. It was before I started 
playing guitar, so I must have been 12 or 


ere 

But not long after—more precisely, on 
Dec. 24, 2010—Jontavious got his first 
six-string, an electric, and quickly taught 
himself how to play it. 

“For Christmas, my daddy bought me a 
Fender Squier—a $99 guitar with a little 
amplifier. It came with a DVD for tuning 
but I couldn’t figure that stuff out.” 

So with nobody around to show him, Jon- 
tavious developed his own tunings— which 
he still remembers, though now he usually 
plays in standard tunings. He soon bought 
himself an acoustic model, and grew by 
leaps and bounds as a musician, mastering 
a range of flat-picking, finger-picking, and 
slide techniques, and a full range of blues 
styles, from Piedmont to Delta and Chicago 
and all stops in between. 

It didn’t take long for Jontavious to add 
banjo and harmonica to his instrumental 
repertoire, start writing his own material, 
and come to the attention of Taj Mahal — 
who refers to him as the ‘wunderkind’. In 
2015, the blues veteran invited Jontavious 
onstage to perform. 


At that time, he was just entering uni- 
versity, where he majored in sociology. 
Asked if his studies helped him appreciate 
the deeper social significance of the blues, 
Jontavious— who graduated in May—re- 
sponds that, “it was actually the other way 
around. How everything that happened in 
the blues—and everything that happened 
in music —had a social impact, and how 
income affected it, all sorts of things like 
that.” 

Early in 2017, Jontavious released his 
remarkable debut recording Blue Meta- 
morphosis, sending ripples of excitement 
around blues circles. He followed up in 
spring 2019 with Spectacular Class, which 
has Taj Mahal as its executive producer and 
Keb’ Mo’ as producer. All 10 songs were 
written by Jontavious. 

The album hits the ground running with 
the midtempo electric groove of Low- 
down Ways, with organ swirling between 
the beats. Resting On My Mind— slower, 
melancholic, yearning —has the stamp of a 
moody classic. 

The music is in a traditional mode but 


innovative. The buoyant country blues of 
Daddy’s Dough featuring harmonica as a 
rhythm instrument, for instance. Through- 
out Spectacular Class the warmth and agil- 
ity of Jontavious’s voice and his command 
of blues in all its guises, both as songwriter 
and performer, shine bright and true. 

“A lot of people think that blues is strictly 
about being down, bad, and sad, but there’s 
a whole bunch of blues out there that’s the 
exact opposite. The blues is just about life.” 

Though still young, Jontavious is able to 
get under the skin of the blues with the ease 
and conviction of a seasoned veteran. 

“Sometimes you can get deep into it. A lot 
of the lines mean different things — might 
not necessarily be something that you’ ve 
encountered but that you know others have, 
just from hearing the stuff. 

“And a lot of people throw it out there 
with no connection. But it can be very 
heavy. I don’t think they understand — it’s 
spiritual. Like Muddy Waters said, it’s a re- 
ligion. It’s hard to explain something that’s 
spiritual. You just know it.” 


COYOTE 


CATHERINE MACLELLAN 


"Catherine MacLellan creates windows to the 
world with her songs, her words a travelogue 
of the passing humans juggling heartbreak, 
loss, and the joy of life." 

-THE ALTERNATE ROOT 


"..crisp and hopeful, 
the songs like steps forward into 


sparkling, unmarked snow." | 
- MOJO MAGAZINE, JANUARY 2020 


ON THE ROAD in 2020: 
JANUARY : Australia 

Folk Alliance International 
FEBRUARY : Americana UK 

APRIL: Symphony NS 

MAY/JUNE :Black Hen Road Show 


FACEBOOK: @CATHERINEMACLELLANMUSIC 
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Québec fiddling duo 
pays homage to the 
great, inspirational 
tradition bearers. 


‘s 


| | here are those who constantly 
5 seek to renew tradition in their 

own way and those who, start- 
~ ing from the sounds of their 
predecessors, prefer to share their contem- 
porary vision of an already rich heritage. 

The fiddling duo of Nicolas Babineau 
and Alexis Chartrand takes the latter path 
in their second album, Un beau p'tit son (A 
Pretty Little Sound), two years after their 
debut release Gigue a deux faces. Un beau 
p tit son is traditional Québécois music that 
is both deeply rooted and incarnated in the 
present time. 

The bare, sober imagery of the black-and- 
white cover offers no emphasis or accentu- 
ation. It simply exists. Far from the idea of 
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“making new with old” or overhauling the 
tradition, this approach is one of continuity, 
of staying on course. 

In this regard, the album title reveals the 
original intent of both musicians. Explains 
Alexis Chartrand, “It is taken from some- 
thing said by Emile Benoit [in the documen- 
tary Le Son des Francais d’Amérique by 
André Gladu and Michel Brault] to describe 
one of his compositions. For me, it really 
expresses this kind of simple beauty that 
there is in a tune. There is enormous rich- 
ness and beauty hidden within, if you take 
the time to look for it. This idea is behind 
the album title and also behind the music. 
All of the music that we chose pays homage 
to those musicians who carried tunes all 
their lives.... They carried those tunes so 
that they would stay alive in the tradition.” 

This desire to pay tribute to the musicians 
who preceded them is clearly felt on Babin- 
eau and Chartrand’s new release. Even if 
they remain close to the original melodies, 
however, these two fiddlers don’t hesitate to 
look far ahead. 


The album includes one joint composition, 
the Reel du Moose, and eight tracks centred 
around the repertoire of specific fiddlers, 
including Joseph Larade (Larade, Larade/ 
Babineau, Larade/Chartrand), Yvon 
Mimeault and Erskine Morris (Mimeault/ 
Morris), Louis (Pitou) Boudreault and 
Emile Benoit (Benoit/Boudreault), Wilfred 
Guillette (La grondeuse a Wilfred) and Lisa 
Ornstein (La cardeuse). 

These tunes are the anchor points that 
allow the duo to explore a broad palette 
of possibilities, always adding their own 
personal colours. 

Says Nicolas Babineau, “When we take 
these tunes, which have such profound 
meaning for us, we ask ourselves what we 
can do so that people are moved.... We try 
to stay close to the source and not change 
it too much but we also try to add our own 
touch.” 

Adds Alexis Chartrand, “When you dive 
openly into a musical tradition, there’s no 
question that you will be influenced by the 
people who came before you. They inspire 


us. We find what they did to be incredibly 
magnificent and inspiring. That’s why we 
continue doing what we do, because per- 
haps we will be able to achieve something 
comparable.... Perhaps we will be able to 
share with others the effect that their music 
has had on us, and at the same time put a 
little of ourselves into it.” 

What that can easily be heard when they 
step outside the original melodies. Their 
explorations are rich in subtlties: each 
note carries weight and seems to fall in its 
place, without seeming either accidental or 
superfluous. 

Alexis remarks that their creative process, 
which extended over a period of two years, 
was marked by a long gestation period. 

“Tn all of the projects that I’ve done, 
there is always a very important decanting 
process. I hear something and then I realize 
that it has stayed in my head.... I remember 
a tune without any effort and then I say 
to myself, ‘OK! I need to work on this!’ I 
develop it, I care for it.... Caring for a tune 
can take many forms: removing half of the 
notes, or playing it often for dancing, or just 


playing it regularly for several years until 
you figure out what to do. 
“For the repertoire with Nicolas, it means 


sitting with him and trying to find, together, 


what we might do with the tune.” 

Without the pressure of productivity, the 
Babineau-Chartrand duo enjoys great artis- 
tic freedom and is able to work at its own 
pace. For the piece Benoit-Boudreau, “the 
arrangement took a year and a half to take 
shape. For each idea, we had to allow time 
for the music to place itself, time to elimi- 
nate what wasn’t interesting or what didn’t 
seem natural...and just allow what seemed 
to be the most fundamental to speak,” says 
Alexis. 

Nicolas adds that this mode of working 
“comes naturally”. 

“We didn’t force this album. It comes 
from time spent together. We listen to 
things, and at a certain point we said to 
ourselves that we had enough material to 
make an album.” 

They recorded the album in their own 
way, at a house in Saranac, in upstate New 
York. Alexis recalls, “We recorded in a 


beautiful wooden room with a grand piano. 
We filled it with microphones and speak- 
ers. Everything you hear on the album is a 
live take, there was no editing. We locked 
ourselves in and played the repertoire and 
the arrangements from A to Z. 

“We wanted to give the public the 
impression of sitting in a living room with 
us— we'll play tunes for you, almost like a 
house concert.” 

This dimension of Un beau p'tit son 1s 
very successful. The cosy and intimate 
atmosphere is evident from the first note, 
permitting the discovery of even the 
slightest of musical details and making the 
listener feel part of a great musical adven- 
ture. Sounds are delicately scattered here 
and there, such as step dancer Mélissandre 
Tremblay-Bourassa’s circular scrapings on 
the dance floor for La grondeuse a Wilfred. 

In light of this second album, composed 
of so many small sonic jewels, we can 
only hope for a followup by the Babin- 
eau-Chartand duo. Already, they have qui- 
etly become two must-hears of Québécois 
traditional music. 


New album “The Mirror” from 


Canadian Multi-instrumental Roots Fusion Project 


this is one enjoyable album.” 


~ Toronto Blues Society 
Maple Blues Magazine 


“They amaze with their 
excellent songwriting...” 
~ Rootstime, Belgium 


“with well-written, thought-provoking 
lyrics and memorable melodies, 


CD, downloads & details 
re: their dynamic perfor- 
mances available at: 


wuw.gennis.ea 
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Her new disc inspired 
her most personal, 
moving, and impres- 
sive material to date. 
~ : jesque 


oO © 


_oco Love Alcorn has been 

' recording songs and exploring 
_ different genres over two de- 
* cades now but the past several 


years Shan a real breakthrough. 

Inspired by major life changes, the singer/ 
songwriter and multi-instrumentalist forged 
a fresh, unexpected path in her series of 
“secular spirituals” on the celebrated 2016 
album Wonderland. 

Good news. Alcorn’s intriguing musical 
evolution continues with her recent release, 
Rebirth. 

“I’m learning things about myself, about 
the world, about love... 
she asserts. “After trying all these different 


It’s never-ending,” 
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genres over the years, I realized it’s not one 
specific style I’m looking for but a certain 
feeling that’s always the quest. It’s about 
authentic connection and curiosity. They are 
always true but they’re also shifting because 
your life is always shifting.” 

Wonderland was something of a solo 
experiment that took root in the singer’s 
use of a hand-controlled five-track looping 
device to layer her vocals, the sort of digital 
tool that’s designed for looping rhythms or 
guitar patterns, except that she was used it 
as a tool for songwriting. 

“When I made that album I was living up 
here [home is Owen Sound, ON] and hadn’t 
toured much for a few years. I had a young 
daughter at home and not a lot of people I 
could collaborate with. That looper and lay- 
ering my Own voice opened up the possibil- 
ities to explore musical textures by myself. 
It was only after I released it that I started 
finding musicians to collaborate with.” 

While the finished album had a few spare 
percussion or instrumental additions, it 


was very much about her supple vocals 

and added voices, tapping influences from 
the tradition of spirituals and gospel songs, 
sometimes with choir-like effects. Then 
there were the spiritual themes in her lyrics, 
examining profound truths, apart from the 
aura of faith or religion. 

Alcorn was “blown away” by the re- 
sponse. An early video posting of one song, 
The River, on YouTube saw the tune being 
covered by choirs even before she was 
able to finish her own final version for the 
album. It has now been covered by more 
than 20 choirs in the U.S. and Canada, and 
she collaborates regularly with community 
choirs in concert, on tour. 

“It’s so interesting stepping into a room 
where everybody is there because they 
love to sing, stepping into the centre of all 
that energy and bringing voices together in 
harmony. It’s really quite beautiful and still 
something new to me that I’m learning and 
growing with but I can see it’s going to be 
part of my path from here on out. I’ve even 


started a choir in my home town.” 

Alcorn was born in Antigonish, NS, 
but her parents split up early on so her 
upbringing alternated between her mother’s 
home in Vancouver and her father’s place in 
Toronto. Both parents followed creative ca- 
reers and music (her dad is jazz singer John 
Alcorn), and she was exposed to an eclectic 
range of jazz, folk, R&B, and soul, only to 
grow up singing in choirs. She picked up 
recorder, trumpet, and tuba at school, finally 
settling on guitar, drifting into performance 
opportunities in jazz, rock, and hip-hop and 
recording her jazzy debut disc in 1995. 

Rebirth is her ninth album, and a very 
sophisticated production, but it’s indelibly 
Alcorn. If Wonderland was about the singer 
connecting to a community with universal 
truths, then Rebirth drives to a deeper, more 
personal spot. Drawing from spirituals, 
gospel, and blues and often sliding into soul 
grooves, it’s more of a band project and, she 
admits, “less choir-friendly.” 

But Alcorn’s new experiment wrought 
over five sessions in a west-coast studio 
inspired some of the most personal, moving, 
and vocally impressive material she has 
ever made. 

In July 2018, she was invited to play a fes- 
tival on Vancouver Island so she called up 
an old friend, Corwin Fox, who had offered 
to host her in his studio in Cumberland. Her 
band was already out there for the festival. 
He wound up co-producing Rebirth. 

“T showed up in Cumberland, seeing it 
as a self-imposed writer’s retreat, not even 
knowing if we would record. On Day 1, 
Corwin asked me, ‘What have you got?’, 
and from all the different apps on my phone 
and all the pages of my journal I started 
pulling out these little snippets. He told me, 
‘You have a record here when you finish 
these songs’, so we started recording the 
next day and I was on my way.” 

Her drummer Jon Foster and bassist 
Connor Walsh (upright and electric) put 
down basic rhythm tracks on that first visit 
as Alcorn honed her songs, adding claps 
and bodhran, autoharp, ukulele, and limited 
looping. On subsequent trips, extra players 
joined in on keyboards, strings, and horns 
for several tunes and many lent their voices, 
too, but most cuts still feel spare. 

“Tt was an amazing process making this 
record. I approached it very curiously and 
playfully, and tried to find what each song 


“The overall intention was still 
to acknowledge the parts of life 
that are hard, to look at that and 
be hopeful anyway.” 

— Coco Love Alcorn 


wanted to be in that moment. Sometimes it 
was the first thing we did, and other times 
we tried out a bunch of things.” 

Despite that casual approach, most songs 
revolve around pretty deep stuff. They can 
be hard to pin down but there are some cut- 
ting truths in this latest instalment of secular 
spirituals. 

“T wasn’t trying to repeat Wonderland 
but wanted to carry on down that path. It 
feels like the most vulnerable I’ve been on 
an album. Some of the songs were hard to 
write or hard to share. While the tone of it 
is more personal and vulnerable, the overall 
intention was still to acknowledge the parts 
of life that are hard, to look at that and be 
hopeful anyway.” 

She explains that some of her song 
“snippets”, including the tune Rebirth, came 
from a pre-Wonderland period while she 
was still adjusting to becoming a mother 
(daughter Ellie is nine now), and the end of 
a significant relationship. 


"4 4 
i” “ : 


even started a 


The funky Rebirth with its gospel refrain 
was inspired by a friend whose house 
burned down, his story of loss and his fresh 
view of life’s wider possibilities. Two num- 
bers, called What I Need and Satisfied, are 
tied to themes of materialism, how objects 
or desires get in the way of more important 
things. Here For The Moment is about get- 
ting the most out of each day. The moving 
song Beautiful Mess was commissioned by 
two friends who lost their daughter. 

“Humans have such a capacity for com- 
plex emotions happening at the same time, 
the way loss and pain can run parallel to 
love and joy.” 

Save Me and The Keeper address looking 
out for your own sanity, and the quiet piano 
ballad J Forgive Myself speaks from a frag- 
ile but forgiving place. Noughatty Centre is 
Alcorn’s fun reference to the strong inner 
spirit of her being, a solo piece for voice, 
percussion, and her gritty manipulation of 
bass pedals on the organ. 

From the more visceral joy of Wonder- 
land, maybe Rebirth was the inevitable 
journey to our softer, soulful Noughatty 
Centre. Here’s hoping for a sequel about our 
Dark Chocolate Shell! 


ometown.” 
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Their timeless musical 
fusion of blues and 
roots guarantees a 
good night of revelry. 


oulful singing and joyous playing 

_ spills from the speakers. Matche- 
dash Parish sounds like you just 
stepped from the street into a week- 
end eantch revival featuring a choir from 
the Deep South. 

The music is timeless. It mixes blues, 
gospel, jazz, R&B—and other roots from 
the folk tree—to create a delicious musical 
stew. Not rooted in any religion, you can’t 
help feeling a spiritual lift after a listening 
session with Saturday Night, the band’s de- 
but, released this fall on Lance Anderson’s 
Make It Real Records. 


Matchedash Parish is the brainchild of the 
Juno award-winning producer Anderson and 


songwriter Matt Weidinger. At first glance, 
these artists are an unlikely duo to lead this 
12-piece congregation. 

Take their age: Weidinger is 26 and An- 
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derson 66. Next, consider where they live: 
Weidinger calls Kitchener, ON, home while 
Anderson resides in Orillia. Despite these 
possible obstacles, what the pair share is a 
profound love of soulful music, from The 
Band to Joe Cocker, Leon Russell, Billy 
Preston, and Ray Charles. 

These influences (and the fact both are 
singers, songwriters, and keyboard players) 
unite them. It’s also what makes Matche- 
dash Parish, who were recently nominated 
for a pair of Maple Blues Awards (Best New 
Group/Artist and Record of the Year) such a 
powerhouse. 

Weidinger and Anderson first collaborated 
more than six years ago when they worked 
together on the tribute show Mad Dogs 
and Englishmen: The music of Joe Cocker 
and Leon Russell. The show featured two 
drummers, and something about that full 
percussive sound begged them to pursue 
this model further. 

In 2017, they played the Mariposa Folk 
Festival with another all-star group they 
assembled to celebrate The Band’s Last 
Waltz. As the closer, they knocked it out of 
the park and Mariposa asked Anderson if he 


had a similar group or concept to bring back 
the following year. 

“T could have told them about the Mad 
Dogs and Englishmen project but thought, 
‘Here’s an opportunity to present a new 
band’. I basically sold Mariposa on the idea 
that would become Matchedash Parish. 

We didn’t have a name yet and had never 
done a gig but I knew Matt and I both had 
songs and we could do it. We just needed a 
deadline. 

“Matt has lots of young friends he likes to 
work with and I have people I work with, 
SO we put those two generations together,” 
Anderson adds. “Matt picked half the band 
and I picked the other half. We picked mu- 
sicians who could not only play music but 
were truly interested in this special project 
and shared our vision.” 

Adds Weidinger: “Anyone can be a great 
musician but we needed the right feel, con- 
nection, chemistry, and proficiency...that 
sense of community of people who were all 
after the same thing. That’s who we wanted 
to be a part of it.” 

Besides Weidinger (Hammond organ, 
piano, mandolin) and Anderson (piano, 


accordion), Matchedash Parish is: drum- 
mers Memphis-born Shamakah Ali (Al 
Green, The Barkays) and Ben Rolo (Lucky 
Peterson, Danny Michel); percussionist Art 
Avalos (Manteca); horns Gene Hardy, sax 
(Bourbon Tabernacle Choir), William Spe- 
rendei, trumpet (Harry Connick Jr., Colin 
James); Hammond organ, piano, mandolin 
(Weidinger); piano, accordion (Anderson); 
guitarist Mackenzie Jordan (Jackets); and 
Mark Mcintyre on bass. Rounding out 

this 12-piece band of all-stars are three 
background singers, led by vocalist Quisha 
Wint and featuring Michelle White and Jill 
Zahdeh. 

What’s in a name? 

Anderson says coming up with a band 
name is always a long process. As a lover 
of language, the musician is often drawn to 
interesting words. Matchedash was one of 
these. It is a common word around Orillia, 
ON, with a township, a bay, and a church 
hall all sharing this moniker. 

“Just the sound of the word caught my 
ear initially,’ Anderson explains. “I pluck 
words out like that...ones that are musical 
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| LS/OL Stan hOgers: 
_ “Stan Rogers was a passionate Canadian partisan, 
and much of his thane creative life was taken up | 

| les that chronicled the East, the Plains, 
the West and finally the Great Lakes and Ontario. 
It was a natural progression for a wanderer... 

to scan a continent and finally return to write of 
the wonders of home. His music continues to 
amaze, amuse and inspire people from all walks 
of life, and has been referred to as one of the 
touchstones of modern Canadian history." 
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and have a certain rhythm to them. For 30 
years, I had that name in the back of my 
mind and when I came across the Parish 
Hall, I wrote a song about it, about 10 years 
ago, but never recorded it. 

“When I was looking for a name for this 
band there was something about that image 
and playing in an old parish hall that struck 
me,” he continues. “Then, I started to re- 
search the meaning of the word and discov- 
ered it was of Aboriginal origin and meant 
swampy land. We were playing southern 
music with New Orleans flavours to it and 
parish speaks to being part of a community 
and a congregation, and it all just fit.” 

When it was time to head into the studio 
(the Canterbury Music Company in To- 
ronto) to record Saturday Night, this band 
of musicians only had two days booked. 
Anderson and Weidinger wrote out all 
the charts for the various parts ahead of 
time and sent band members the songs a 
couple of weeks before the sessions were 
scheduled. The homework of making sure 
the chemistry of this group was right paid 
off. From the moment they plugged in and 
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started to rehearse the first song, it was pure 
magic. 

The 11 songs on Saturday Night include 
one instrumental (Congo Strut), nine origi- 
nals written by either Anderson or Weiding- 
er, and one choice cover of Lady Madonna; 
here, Weidinger reinvents this Beatles song 
with a gospel interpretation like it’s never 
been sung before. 

A few other highlights are When the 
Rains Come, which sounds like a cross 
between The Band and Ray Charles, St. 
John’s Matchedash Parish Hall, featuring 
Anderson, and Where There Is Love, which 
Anderson says is “‘a letter to my grandkids 
for when I’m gone!” 

Listen loud and blow off some steam. 

Let this music carry you to another realm. 
Matchedash Parish is a sure salvation on 
a Saturday night or any time of day. Press 
play and let these players take you away. 

“Whatever the Parish is, it’s got some- 
thing special...it’s a bit more than the sum 
of all the parts and everybody realizes that, 
concludes Anderson. “People go away from 
our concerts feeling uplifted and so do we.” 


b 
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She performs her po- 
etic folk, minstrel, and 
old-time songs on a 
vintage tenor banjo. 
By Mike Sadava 


elly Hunt could be baking 
traditional French bread or 
acting on a stage. She could 
still be a graphic artist, or 
even studying to be a doctor. She looked at 
all of these options but happily has started a 
career playing the banjo, writing songs, and 


performing around North America. 

A native of Memphis and currently based 
in Kansas City, Hunt has been making 
waves with her first album, Even the 
Sparrow, which has elements of old-time, 
folk, gospel, and even black minstrel 
music from the South. Thanks to making a 
connection at Folk Alliance with the B.C. 
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promoter known as Longevity John, she has 
a lot of new fans on this side of the border 
after touring Vancouver Island earlier this 
summer. 

Her music is sparse and dense at the same 
time. Most of the songs on the album are 
either performed solo with her fingerpicked, 
80-year-old banjo or with her regular 
accompanist, Stas’ Heaney, on fiddle. Her 
voice is clear and natural, reminiscent of 
Nanci Griffith and with a range that is 
sometimes surprising. 

But every song is replete with poetic 
images and stories. Her Fingernail Moon 
is the first song (other than, perhaps, Pink 
Floyd) that this writer has heard that doesn’t 
romanticize the satellite but instead shows 
its dark, menacing face. Men of Blue and 
Grey recounts the true story of a Civil War 
photographer who went bankrupt after the 
war and sold his photographic plates for the 
glass. The song, which totally fits today’s 
troubled times south of the border, ends 


with hope and growth as his glass is used on 
greenhouses. 

Hunt, 29, is a relative newcomer to the 
world of roots music. She has been playing 
gigs for fewer than five years, and is just 
starting to get known outside Kansas City. 

“T’ve wound up right where I need to be 
but it took me a long time to get here,” she 
says. “It’s been a journey.” 

Hunt grew up in a musical household— 
her mom had studied opera and her father 
played saxophone. She took classical piano 
lessons as a youngster, for which she is 
thankful for the skills and ear development, 
but eventually realized that she wasn’t inter- 
ested in playing what was on the page. 

She also wrote poetry from a very young 
age. “As a seven-year-old, I had these 
creative stirrings I didn’t understand. It 
would just well up in me, and I’d need to 
get it out.” 

It wasn’t until later that she “fit the puzzle 
pieces together,” putting her words to mu- 


sic, initially on the piano and eventually on banjo. 

“I wrote for the four walls of my bedroom.... It was terrifying 
at first to play those songs before people; it took some adjust- 
ment.” 

Doing theatre helped a lot for her to be comfortable onstage 
but that was easier than the more personal exposure through her 
songs. 

After graduating from university, she still didn’t know what 
she wanted to do with her life. She took a job on an organic farm 
on the Hudson River in New York State, and it was there that 
she got into traditional French bread-making. She went back 
to Tennessee after landing a baking job at a swank resort in the 
Smoky Mountains. Bread-making was looking like a career, and 
she applied for a Fulbright scholarship to further pursue that 
skill in France. While awaiting the results of her application, she 
took a job at a medical clinic in Memphis and applied to go back 
to university in pre-med. Although she made the short list, she 
didn’t get the Fulbright, decided against med school, and moved 
to Kansas City for a job as a graphic artist. 

In the meantime, her music had been developing —she was 
getting more local gigs and an offer to record a demo. 

It was through one of those gigs that she got the banjo that 
might have sealed the deal to pursue music as a career. An 
antique dealer/musician named Lance Deel saw her play on her 
starter Fender banjo and told her he had the perfect instrument 
for her. It was love at first pluck with that century-old tenor 
banjo with a calfskin back. 

“It had such a sweet, soft, mellow sound. Those aren’t the 
words people use to describe the banjo.” 

She was also fascinated that the instrument had a history, and 
a mystery. There was a note in the deteriorating case that said 
it had belonged to a man called Ira Tamm, who did a dog and 
pony show in the ’20s and *30s. Hunt is fascinated by history 
and is desperate to find out more about the original owner but 
so far has had no success. She used the delicate instrument on 
her album but is afraid to tour with it. However, a friend found a 
banjo for her to take on the road that is almost its twin, except it 
has an open back and is much more durable. 

Her playing is about fingerpicking and clawhammer style, 
with an element of percussion, but no Scruggs bluegrass style. 
Ironically, hearing her Uncle Larry in Arkansas play bluegrass 
was the first banjo she heard. 

Hunt says her songwriting changed when she switched from 
piano to banjo, although she occasionally craves to have a piano. 
Even when she’s working on the banjo, she sometimes visualiz- 
es the piano keys, which she says are so logical and all the notes 
laid out in front of the player. 

One of the quirks of her songwriting is to take other titles and 
compose totally different songs that fit the title. Her album in- 
cludes one called Across the Great Divide, a song about forgive- 
ness on the part of a spurned lover, and O’ Brother Where Art 
Thou, a southern Gothic tale right out of Cain and Abel about a 
man killing his brother in a land dispute. 

“T didn’t set out to write another O’ Brother Where Art Thou,” 
she says. “It’s an homage—I tend to do that.” 
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Ewan McLennan 


His diverse folk songs 
range from stirring po- 
litical commentaries to 
classic singalongs. 

sy Colin Irwin 


n all its multifarious forms, folk 
song has many functions. What the 
folk tradition offers is a window to 
the world, an insight into the lives, 
attitudes, spirit, and hardships of those 
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who’ ve lived it. 

And, at its best, contemporary folk song 
can do the same thing, shining a light on 
the events, the characters, and the attitudes 
that shape our world so that, in time, the 
best of these songs will be absorbed into the 
tradition. 

The bottom line is that, however you dress 
it up in fancy arrangements and intricate 
instrumentation, the archetypal folk song is 
all about stories. Stories and people. 

This is something that the personable 
Scots singer and guitarist Ewan McLennan 


understands and taps into only too well. 
About to release his fifth album, Borrowed 
Songs, McLennan continues to maintain an 
even balance between the traditional songs 
he believes hold enduring relevance, beauty, 
and depth and his own compositions, which 
do effectively the same thing. All mixed in 
with a smattering of well-judged covers of 
other people’s work. 

For Ewan, they all serve roughly the same 
purpose. In the past, he’s written songs like 
Whistling The Esperanza (from The Last 
Bird To Sing), which heartwarmingly doc- 
uments the rescue of the 33 Chilean miners 
trapped underground in 2010 when a mine 
collapsed in the Atacama Desert. Another 
one, Joe Glenton, from the same album, 
relates the true story of a British soldier 
who fought in Afghanistan but ended up in 
prison after refusing to continue when he 
realized the folly of war. 

Modern stories recounting real events that 
carry a direct lineage to the folk songs of 
old...and it’s a pattern he continues to great 
effect on his excellent new record Borrowed 
Songs. 

One of the most compelling tracks here 
is the a cappella ballad Windrush, which 
tackles the scandal of the immigrants who 
arrived in Britain in the 1950s, mainly from 
the West Indies, at ‘the behest of the British 
government to help rebuild the country after 
the war...only to face racism, rejection, 
hardship, and, decades later, expulsion as 
illegal immigrants. As, with all his narra- 
tives of this sort, McLennan exhaustively 
researched the subject. 

“T got the idea from listening to the vari- 
ous first-hand testimonies of the victims and 
from there looked through the ship records 
and passenger lists of HMS Windrush at 
National Archives, and the information 
they have is things like occupation and 
reason of travel, age, and country of origin. 
Basic stuff, but enough for me to conjure 
up the idea of the song based on one of the 
semi-anonymous characters on that list. 
Some of their testimony was so powerful I 
thought it would make good material for a 
song. These people had been living in Brit- 
ain for a hell of a long time and considered 
themselves to be British; but suddenly they 
were confronted with orders to be deported 
and were detained and put in immigration 
centres while they were being processed. 
Some cases were resolved before they were 


deported but others weren’t so lucky and 
were sent to a country they didn’t consider 
home, where they knew nobody and had no 
ties and had no way of working.” 

Another of his new songs— One Of The 
Last Of Its Kind—was triggered by the 
whole issue of climate change and the en- 
vironmental protests associated with events 
like Extinction Rebellion demonstrations 
and Youth Climate strikes taking place 
around the world. Strongly influenced by 
the form of traditional, it wields a harrow- 
ing message, set in a future time at a point 
whales become extinct. 

On Blacken The Engines, he has un- 
earthed a fascinating snippet of modern his- 
tory from 1973 when Chile’s democratically 
elected socialist leader Salvador Allende’ 
Popular Unity government was overthrown 
in a bloody coup led by army general 
Augusto Pinochet, with forces backed 
by U.S. President Richard Nixon. That 
unsavoury episode has been well document- 
ed—particularly as among those executed 
by Pinochet’s army at Santiago National 
Stadium was the heroic Chilean folksinger 
Victor Jara—but McLennan stumbled on a 
compelling new angle which relates directly 


to his own Scottish roots. 

“The planes that flew over the presiden- 
tial palace controlled by the military junta 
that dropped the bombs which brought 
democracy to an end in Chile were British 
fighter jets with Rolls Royce engines made 


George Monbiot and Ewan McLennan 


in a factory in East Kilbride in Scotland. 
There’s a wonderful story that connects 
East Kilbride with Santiago in an unlikely 
but inspiring way. When the engines were 
returned to East Kilbride by the junta later 
that year, the workers in the factory decided 
to do what was known as ‘blacken the 
engines’ and they refused to work on the 
engines out of principle. They locked them 
away so they couldn’t be returned to Chile 
and this became a big issue. 

“For five years, immense pressure was put 
on them by the British government, which 
was very friendly to the Chilean regime, 
and by their employers at Rolls Royce. The 
workers didn’t relent but finally in 1978 
the engines were taken back by force and 
returned to Santiago by the British govern- 
ment. But there’s a humorous yet poignant 
twist to this story. The regime assembled 
lots of press and TV to mark this great 
triumph for Chile over East Kilbride at the 
return but, as the crates are opened and the 
engines are unveiled, it becomes apparent 
that the workers had poured corrosive fluid 
all over these engines before they are taken 
back and are unusable. So this great triumph 
for Chile had been scuppered. When the 
news got back to the people, there were 
songs and dancing from the dissidents in the 
jails of Santiago. When I discovered that 
story I knew I had to write the song.” 

Reading all this, you might imagine 
McLennan to be an angry young man with 


— 
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smoke coming out of his ears, dealing only 
in political song. Far from it; he writes love 
songs, too, and delivers a rounded perfor- 
mance of wide-ranging folk music that 
encompasses some unexpectedly populist 
material. 

His last album included We Shall Over- 
come and the new one includes the daddy of 
all traditional chorus songs, Wild Mountain 
Thyme. He is also now the proud father of a 
one-year-old son, Robbie (named after Rob- 
bie Burns), who has had a profound impact 
on his approach to life and music. 

“T don’t think I’d have written a song 
like One Of The Last Of Its Kind before 
he came along,” he says. “Being a father 
has made me think more about the world 
that we’re handing on. It’s made me more 
determined.” 

His thematic last album, Breaking The 
Spell Of Loneliness, was something of a 
departure, marking a collaboration with 
U.K. environmental writer and campaigner 
George Monbiot in an involving and affect- 
ing cycle of songs dealing with different 
forms of loneliness. It was an unlikely 
partnership forged from mutual admiration 
of each other’s work, with Monbiot sending 
words, suggestions, and ideas for Ewan to 
formulate into song. 

“I’d never really worked to a brief in that 
way before, and at times it was tough, but 
it was great, too, and writing about these 
topics felt very powerful.” 

It resulted, too, in a series of shows 
interspersing music with Mobiot’s dialogue, 
which clearly had a big impact on audienc- 
es, who’d often come up afterwards and 
share their own stories. 

“That was the great thing about it all—we 
met so many inspiring people telling us 
about the organizations they were involved 
in, and we’d often go to the pub afterwards 
to talk about it.” 

You’d imagine that in these fraught times 
and the crazy political situations on both 
sides of the Atlantic that a politically mo- 
tivated artist such as McLennan would be 
tearing his hair out in frustration and fear of 
the future. Not so. 

“Politics has become more polarizing and 
society has got more and more unequal and 
has failed to address things like the environ- 
ment crisis but no, I don’t despair...I’m an 
optimist.” 
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‘m doing great. Life is busy. I’m enjoying the 
turn of the weather into winter. Life in the 
country here in PE. is pretty good at this 
time of the year.” 

Catherine MacLellan is in grand form. 
She laughs lots. Banters away. Answers daft 


questions with a gentle ease. You see, Ms. MacLellan’s in love 
again. Smitten. And if you need proof just give her sumptuous new 
recording, Coyote, a listen. 

“Probably half of the new record,” she giggles, “is about one re- 
lationship ending and another beginning. Breakups are great fodder 
for songwriters.” 

It would appear so, Catherine. Take, for instance, her gorgeous Al/ 
The Way In; her notes describe it as ‘a pure and happy love song. 
The optimism and joy of a new relationship is so wonderful.’ 

Well? 

“T think that might be the happiest song I’ve ever written,” she 
confides, “at least the most optimistic about love. I feel I’ve met my 
match. It’s such a different feeling to find someone I’m so compati- 
ble with. I feel foolish saying it out loud.” 

And who is this fine fellow? 

“Mark Westberg—he plays guitar for David Francey —the tall, 
Viking type. He also has a real job. Part of the promise I made to 
my best friend is not to date another musician,” she chuckles. 

She wears her heart on her sleeve, does Catherine MacLellan. The 
Road is Divided, Out Of Time, Sweet By and By, Come Back In, 


Waiting On My Love, and Too Many Hearts tenderly point to the 
four tumultuous years of foundering and flourishing relationships it 
took to assemble Coyote. 

“My relationship was ending and I just didn’t want the same thing 
to happen over again, where I don’t learn anything from it, and 
there’s a lot of hurt feelings, and I sit around with a broken heart for 
a long time. I just wanted a happy ending to a hard thing. I don’t be- 
lieve in failed relationships. Sometimes they just run their course.” 

Coyote, though, is not simply a one-dimensional screed about the 
vagaries of love. Far from it. While Joni Mitchell’s romantic brush 
with a brash, rogue cowboy on her album Hejira bears the same 
name as Catherine’s title track, that’s where the similarities end. Her 
Coyote celebrates the natural environment she surrounds herself 
with on Prince Edward Island. 

“When I wrote Coyote I’d been back on the island for 10 years. 
And in all that time I could hear the coyotes but not see one. So it 
became this mystical creature that I know is there but I can’t point 
to it, can’t touch it, and there’s something about that mysterious- 
ness that really struck me. 

“This island, for me, is the most beautiful place in the world. I 
just love the shoreline. It’s so peaceful here, it’s not rugged like the 
Rockies, it’s not big like the Prairies, it’s kind of like a little jewel 
box.” 

he recently moved house, too, and that change reflects in 

the narrative of several tracks. Come Back In, one of the 

earliest songs composed for the new record, an obvious 
case in point. 

“It was the first time I had written about a boat and I’ve lived 
[here] for most of my life. I was living in the middle of the island 
and I moved, recently, closer to the shore because I felt like I really 
didn’t live on an island. So this past year has really been about 
the ocean. I can see a river in front of my door. It just changed my 
whole perspective on the landscape. It’s lovely. I’m very lucky.” 

Melodically, too, elements of Coyote take a different tack with 
several songs— Out Of Nowhere, Night Crossing, and The Tem- 
pest—propelled with a distinctive Celtic flair. That she puts down to 
living on PE.I., with its generations of great traditional fiddlers. But 
pushed farther, she’ll ’fes’ up to Paul Brady & Andy Irvine (1976) 
as the record that changed her life. More recently, though, she 
attributes The Gloaming’s wonderful Irish musician, Martin Hayes, 
“turning on the switch.” 

“If you live on PEI. long enough [the tradition] creeps into your 
soul. Probably for the last 10 years or so I’ve been listening to a lot 
of Celtic music but never brave enough to try it myself.” 

Well, now she has. And The Tempest, based on a traditional Irish 
tune she found in a book, proves undoubtedly one of the highlights 
on Coyote. 

“That was a risk to put on the record,” she says. “I sent it to JP 
Cormier to ask his opinion: ‘Is this any good?’ He said it was, so, 
yeah, I trusted him—especially with that kind of finger-style guitar. 
I felt like I was stepping out on a limb and I wasn’t sure I should. 

“Tt’s been amazing playing these songs live. And [The Tempest] 
is the one people seem to be the most moved by. It’s a story about a 
fisherman. But the bigger story here, especially on the East Coast, 
all the fishermen that we’ve lost—there’s been a lot of that in the 
last couple of years—that have affected people I know. So it talks 


about them a bit: they’re gone but 
not forgotten.” 

Besides some tasty acoustic 
fingerpicking, she stretches herself 
farther by playing lead guitar on 
Out Of Time. Those bold strokes 
culminate in a determined effort 
over the past decade to improve 
her instrumental skills. 

“T’ve only played a handful 
of guitar solos live on the 
stage. It’s not my thing. I’m 
happy to lay down the rhythm. 
But this album was different 
for me. I felt more creatively 
in charge. I could hear the 
things that I wanted to happen 
in songs and I tried to get my 
musician friends to play those 
parts for me. And that one [Out 
Of Time] we were down to the 
wire; it was one of the last bits. 

‘I think it needs to do this.’ I 

was playing it for Mark [Westberg], he 
was engineering the last little bit left 
on the record, and he said, ‘Well, you 
should just play it.’ So I did. 

“T’ve been spending a lot of time 
trying out new things and trying to 
be a better musician. All these years 
I’ve been working on being a better 
songwriter, there will always be lots 
of work to do there [she laughs], but 
I’ve never really put the time 
in practising and stretching my 
myself in those ways so it’s been 
a lot of fun.” 


eR 


~ without addressing 

the great sadness that occasion- 
ally and inexplicably overcomes 
her wellbeing. Her father, Gene 
MacLellan, author of such inter- 
national hits as Snowbird and Put 
Your Hand In The Hand, suffered 
from depression. Catherine 
inherited it, too. And while she 
has talked about it frequently and 
written about it most notably on 
her Juno Award-winning album 
Raven’s Sun (2014), on Coyote 
the heart-breaking Breath of a 
Wind provides an insight into 
what it means to struggle with 
what Winston Churchill once 
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“Pil write a Song and not know what I’m writing about.” 


described as ‘the black dog’. 

“Well it comes and goes, I’ve learned it won't stay 

But it’s hard to remember on days like today 

When I feel like I might fall apart with the breath of a wind” 

“It’s a constant thing, you know,” says Catherine. “I’m always 
trying to gage where I’m at. Long before I knew what depression 
was, it was part of my life. ’ve gotten to know more about it and 
educated myself. I’ve definitely armed myself with a lot of tools 
so I can figure out what works for me but I don’t think it ever goes 
away. It’ll always be a part of my life. 

“T think that’s why I started writing in the beginning. I didn’t 
know how to process my feelings about anything, from my dad 
dying, to being a teenage girl, and then going through my twenties 
without many tools, not really equipped for life. So songwriting 
was my greatest tool, just to be able to 
express what I’m feeling. Sometimes 
Ill write a song and not know what I’m 
writing about; it just kind of falls out 
and it can be a year, or two, or five years 
later in the case of some songs where, 
‘Oh, that makes sense now’.” 

__. atherine MacLellan was born 
3 _ April 23, 1980, in Waterdown, 
~ ON, the youngest of three 
children. Ten years later, the family 
would move to P.E.I. There, diagnosed 
as bipolar, her father took his own life 
when Catherine was 14 years old. She 
had already started playing guitar and 
dabbling with songwriting. But a year 
as an exchange student in the remote 
mining community of Broken Hill, New 
South Wales, Australia, boosted her 
confidence as a singer. 

Returning to Ontario, she went to work 
at Second City Theatre—“T got to see 
a lot but I didn’t get any tips on how 
to confront an audience” —in Toronto 
while performing at open mics. Moving 
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back and forth between Ontario, P.E.I., and Nova Scotia, perform- 
ing along the way with such bands as The New Drifts and Saddle 
River, she eventually settled in Halifax. 

“Being in Halifax was great at that time. There were so many 
of us, little friend groups starting out: Old Man Luedecke, David 
Myles, Amelia Curran, Jenn Grant, Rose Cousins...it was quite the 
hot spot, really inspirational in that we were all little babies in the 
music world and in what we were trying to do. I find it’s really cool 
that we’re all still at it because it’s not an easy road.” 

Bouyed by this creative fraternity, Catherine released her solo 
debut disc Dark Dream Midnight in 2004. 

“T remember it being an experiment. Every thing about it was just 
like playing. There was nothing at stake. I had songs and I wanted 
to put them out into the world. I just love to look back at that now 
and think, ‘Wow!’ I had nothing to compare it to and no experience 
in that world at all. I had grown up around recording studios but I 
wasn’t self-aware. It was like a playground—me and my friends 
making music together.” 

Now married to P.E.I. songwriter Al Tuck, Catherine gave birth to 
their daughter, Isabel, in 2005. The couple divorced in 2010. Mean- 
while, further solo albums followed: Church Bell Blues (2006), 
Water in the Ground (2009), Silhouette (2011), and The Raven’s Sun 
(2014). These albums won numerous regional and national awards. 
The latter celebrated in 2015 as the Juno Roots and Traditional 
Album of the Year. 

“They are all definitely individual moments of my life. It’s my 
own personal memoir or journal. When I look back at the songs, I 
can remember all that was going on, everything that was happening. 
I don’t look back at them very often but when I do I’m surprised 
at how horrible they are or surprised that I still might like some of 
those songs. 


and Chris 


“JT just want to make music that is 
the best I can possibly make. I’m not 
a perfectionist in any way. I just want 
it to be good in a way that it connects 
with people, and makes people feel 
something, or they can relate to some- 
thing.” 


_ ot one to rest on her laurels, 
_ she subsequently recorded a 
tribute album, /f/t’s Alright 
With You — The Songs of Gene Ma- 
cLellan, and wrote and staged a play 
with the same name that celebrated the 
life and numerous accomplishments of 
her renowned father. 

Gene MacLellan grew out of To- 
ronto’s nascent rock’n’roll scene with 
bands like The Consuls that briefly 
featured Robbie Robertson, later of 
The Band fame. They would open for 
the likes of Ronnie Hawkins. Gene had 
already started writing and his songs 
attracted the attention of Don Messer, whose CBC TV show was 
broadcast out of Halifax. A regular gig with Messer led to a stint 
touring with country singer Hal (Lonepine) Breau, father of jazz 


“Rees 


guitarist Lenny Breau. 

Invited to join CBC’s Singalong Jubilee, Gene was introduced to 
a young singer by the name of Anne Murray. Murray would record 
numerous MacLellan songs, most famously Snowbird in 1969, 
which topped charts around the world. 

The likes of Elvis Presley, Bing Crosby, Loretta Lynn, Donnie 
Hathaway, Joan Baez... would all record Gene’s Put Your Hand 
In The Hand. His songwriting would bring him numerous honours 
including a Juno in 1971 as Composer of the Year. Such colour- 
ful details, along with personal recollections, formed the basis of 


“My life i Very stabe. It’s always up and down.’ 
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Catherine’s play. While it toured briefly in Nova Scotia and Ontario, 
it was largely staged in P.E.I. She describes it as “storytelling with 
songs”. 

“Doing that show about my dad was just incredible because I 
got to know so much about him. There’s a lot of stones unturned 
recently. 

“The storytelling is basically his life, how it started, all the success 
he had, the hard times he went through, and how he ended things. 
So it became funny and full of energy and also very touching. 

“T was the storyteller. When we started that, it was not my comfort 
zone. That was a bit of a stretch for me, too. It was exhausting. But 
it was a great tool for being able to speak about my loss. I think 
we’ ll be doing that again when I have time.” 

With Coyote completed and gaining universal ringing endorse- 
ments, her focus now lies mainly with her daughter, Isabel, an 
aspiring musician who has just turned 14. The family legacy has 
come full circle. And what words of wisdom does mum have for her 
child? 

“She knows everything, as teenagers tend to,” Catherine laughs. 
“My family was kind enough to allow me to enjoy music, and not 
have to do it for a career, or feel that I couldn’t do it. The option 
was open to me. 

“She’s musical, very self-taught. Sometimes I'll find her in her 
room learning a song or writing one of her own. Lately, my child- 
hood piano just came back into my life and it’s sitting in my kitchen 
and Isabel’s teaching herself to play piano. She was never one for 
lessons. 

“T think it would, obviously, be nice if she had a more stable life 
because that’s the hardest part of my job. My life isn’t very stable. 
It’s always up and down and I’ve learnt to live with that but I wish 
for her more stability.” 

In the new year, Catherine MacLellan tours Canada with Steve 
Dawson’s Black Hen Road Show, which will include guests Ste- 
phen Fearing and Oh Susanna. 
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in Eggs Interview 


his interview took place 

in 1999 just after Willie P. 
Bennett had won his first and 
only Juno: Best Solo Roots 
and Traditional Album of the Year for his 
final solo recording, Heartstrings. While 
Bennett’s back catalogue included six 
other solo releases, he would now almost 
exclusively play mandolin and harmonica 
for his longtime friend Fred Eaglesmith. 
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Bennett had already written the 
country hit Goodbye, So Long, Hello with 
Prairie Oyster’s Russell deCarle. And in 
1996, Stephen Fearing, Colin Linden, and 
Tom Wilson formed Blackie And The Ro- 
deo Kings—named after Bennett’s 1978 
album—and recorded a tribute album | 
featuring 14 of his songs. Three years 
later, they were at it again with a second 
release, Kings of Love. 


Bennett tragically suffered a heart at- 
tack during a 2007 Victoria Day concert 
in Midland, ON. While he continued to 
play to the end of the show, he was sub- 
sequently forced to stop touring. He died 
of a further heart attack Feb. 15, 2008, at 
his home in Peterborough, ON. 

This interview is the fourth piece in a 
series celebrating folk and roots artists 
from Canada’s past. : 


illiam Patrick Bennett’s 
wonderful Heartstrings 
recently won a Juno as 
roots and traditional album 
of the year. Blackie & The Rodeo Kings just 
completed a second tribute album inspired 
by his songs. Twenty-five years in the 
trenches and his profile now looms larger 
than life. And where can we find the bold 
lad these days. Living in tax exile? Filling 
theatres from coast to coast? On the telly? 
Not on your nelly. Having his ego massaged 
playing mandolin for Fred Eaglesmith, 
that’s where. “People have thought of me 
as aloof in this business, instead, I’m shy,” 
he swears. Whatever, he inspired Daniel 
Lanois and Tom Cochrane, co-wrote a bona 
fide smash hit for his pals, Prairie Oyster, 
and reckons an acoustic Pearl Jam remind 
him of his Hobo’s Taunt. 
Questions by Roddy Campbell 


Let’s begin with Heartstrings. From 
High Park Feeders with its jazz overtones 
to Restless Wind and its Eastern Europe- 
an instrumentation, this disc covers more 
territory than anything you’ve recorded 
recently —fair comment? 


Well, my early records were all over the 
map, too. But in those days, they said it was 
too all over the map—no focus. With this 
record, for some reason, everybody said, 
‘Oh, this is great because it’s got so much 
different material on it.’ So I don’t know. I 
don’t think I’ve done anything different for 
20 years, myself. It’s just the taste in the 
changing times, I suppose. 


Had you seen Fiddler On The Roof prior 
to recording Restless Wind? 


I was married into a Russian-Ukrainian 
family before my divorce. My ex-wife's 
father died about 1988 and he was a very 
popular man and a member of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church in London, Ontario. We 
went to the funeral and there were about 
300 people there. Up in the little Orthodox 
church they have a choir balcony. And there 
were 17 older men up there and they were 
all singing in the basso profundo range. 
They were singing death hymns and I was 
so entranced. I was supposed to be sitting in 
the front pew and I snuck out and sat with 
these guys for about 25 minutes. It was real- 


ly quite remarkable. And it was shortly after 
that I put the music to Restless Wind. The 
lyrics were actually done years before so 

it was just a matter of letting the lyric wait 
until the appropriate music came along. 


One Vessel, much like Brave Wings, 
seems like a throwback to the traditional 
folk music that fed the initial folk revival 
in the early ’60s. 


Well, I think that when you get to be my 
age, there’s a certain amount of roots that 
comes through, whether you want it to or 
not. It’s not so much that I’ve studied any 
of those things. It’s just that where I started 
playing there was a lot of that type of music 
happening. You just keep playing with the 
format over the years until it becomes your 
own. 


There’s a gospel feel to One Vessel. 


There is, and that’s me pontificating or 
trying to preach. I think every songwriter 
has that in them. Anybody who’s writing for 
the public has a tendency to want to preach 
to a certain extent. I just really like it be- 
cause it has really strong lyric and it was a 
really strong image. Tony suggested getting 
Daisy DeBolt to come in and sing on it. And 
I can’t think of a better voice to put there. 
She’s such a strong vocalist. 


You’ve always had a social conscious- 
ness, as in The Last Word In. Where does 
that come from? 


When you witness enough man against 
man, you get a little tired of people beating 
other people up just because they can. 
Mostly it comes from that. 


Are you politically active at all? 


No. I think that’s smoke and mirrors. 
There’s few people that I can see in the po- 
litical world that really have a conscience. 
That’s my opinion... I reckon within the 
next 25 years we'll see the privatization of 
medicine and the social aspects of the Cana- 
dian culture that we’ve had are slowly going 
to disappear, at least that’s how it feels these 
days... It’ll be hard on the people who don’t 


have money. 


How did Bruce Cockburn end up on 
The Last Word In? 


Tony called him up...and we added a 
couple of months to the schedule of the 
record until he had time to come in and 
play on the tune. Most of the people that 
played on Heartstrings we sent the tunes 
to with the proviso that if they liked it they 
could play on it, and if they didn’t like it, 
they didn’t have to play on it. Amos Garrett, 
for instance, on Happy On The Moon, he 
lives out in Alberta, so we sent him out the 
tape, he played with it for the morning, and 
then sent it back to us. I think essentially 
that’s what Tony Trishka did. I wasn’t in 
the studio for any of it except for my own 
parts and for Graham Townsend and Prairie 
Oyster. I was busy working with Fred [Ea- 
glesmith] on the road, making a living. 


Was Billy and Jenny inspired by anyone 
in particular? 


We opened up a bunch for Robert Earl 
Keen down in the States. And I was really 
affected by Robert Earl Keen’s writing. | 
thought, ‘man, this guy is a great writer for 
a certain genre’. And I was also affected by 
certain story songs of Fred’s. And I thought 
to myself, ‘I should see if I can write that 
type of storytelling song’. That’s kind of 
where the inspiration came from. So I just 
started from nothing and I put a couple of 
people gambling at the table and eventually 
two of them get up and leave together after 


trying not to cheat one another. Certainly, it 
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has a Willie P. Bennett stamp on it. 


How did you go about recruiting all the 
musicians? 


The initial gist of the record was to have 
ethnic-oriented instruments on the tunes. It 
started out that way. Restless Winds was one 
of the first tunes we recorded on hammered 
dulcimer. Then it became harder and harder 
to get the ethnic musicians and sounds we 
were looking for. So I think [producer] Tony 
[Quarrington] decided to call up people and 
run names by me. I said, ‘Sure call them 


up’. 


Melanie Doan seemed an unusual 
choice. Why choose her? 


I’m not exactly sure what was on Tony’s 
mind about that. But I’m really pleased that 
he did...I loved what she did on that song 
because she just lifted it up that extra level. 
Tony said she was incredible in the studio, 
she only made one pass for the singing. I 
don’t even know if she knows who I am. 
But it was like she knew the song. And 
that’s what I want. I don’t care if the people 
know who I am, I want them to apply 
themselves to the songs. That was what this 
album was all about. I didn’t want to have 
super instrumentalists whacking off. I want- 
ed people to be able to play the music. 
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What did the Juno mean to you? 


Well, that’s a hard thing. I don’t know. 
I mean, certainly, it’s a wonderful thing. 
It means a lot to me. If I try to take it any 
deeper than that, it just gets awkward and 
kind of confusing. I know that there’s been 
a tremendous respect for my songwriting 
throughout the music community in Cana- 
da. From Dan Lanois and Tom Cochrane, 
they’ve actually mentioned me as one of 
their influences. It made me very, very hap- 
py. And it’s making my mother extremely 
happy because I had it shipped to her and 
she’s got it on a shelf. It’s vindication for 
people to look at. Me, all I really want to 
do is be a working musician. You haven’t 
asked the questions yet. It usually comes up 
in interviews: “What am I doing with Fred 
[Eaglesmith]?’. 


Well? 


I’m exploring and expanding on my mu- 
sical capabilities and learning how to blend 
with people as well. It’s one thing to stand 
in the spotlight but I think it’s really import- 
ant, if you want to be a credible musician, 
to be able to blend with people and do what 
Melanie Doan did for Billy And Jenny — 
take it up a step farther without being the 
obvious reason it’s been elevated. 


The last time I talked to you, you said 
you wanted to be onstage, playing music, 


at 65, that you loved being in the spot- 
light. And yet you’re now willing to stand 
behind Fred. How come? 


Fred decided to go full-time, around 
1994 — to take a kick at the can. I said, 
“Yeah, man, I'll give you four or five years’. 
I had no reason not to because aback then 
I was having a hard time putting fannies 
in seats in Toronto. And that was where I 
was living. It was fairly frustrating. I just 
wanted to go 90 degrees and say, “Let’s 
leave Willie P. Bennett over here for a while 
and forget about him’. I just want to go out 
and do good work and, certainly, I want to 
see people in front of me when I do that 
good work. I mean, everybody needs their 
ego massaged. Fred’s a great entertainer as 
well as being an incredibly gifted song- 
writer. He’s aggressive but I think people 
really like that. The proof is in the fact that 
audiences have ever been increasing since 
he began. It’s wonderful working with 
someone like that. 


Talking about familiar questions, what 
did you make of the Blackie & the Rodeo 
Kings disc? 


I love it. That was a greater event to me 
than the Juno; although, they are totally 
different. It was so wonderful to hear my 
music played by those guys. It put it ina 
different place. To hear 17 of my songs 
done by these guys, you might not like all 


of the material, but even I had to go, ‘Wow, 
that’s quite a body of work... These are 
great songs’. 


Emotionally, how did you react when 
you heard it for the first time? 


Well, I was pretty tripped out. It’s a pretty 
emotional thing because they’re all great 
friends of mine and they’ve been tireless 
promoters of my music, which is phe- 
nomenal. For all the egotism that is in the 
business, it was an incredible thing that they 
did. It was a great thing and it was hum- 
bling for me and it was humbling for them. 


Now they’ve made another; have you 
heard it? 


It’s a double-CD set and it’s fabulous. 
I like what these three guys do together. 
It’s like the whole is greater than the parts, 
that old adage. They inspire one another to 
greater heights, I think. 


Was the success of Goodbye, So Long, 
Hello {a big Canadian country hit for 
Prairie Oyster, initially recorded on Ben- 
nett’s album, The Lucky Ones] a turning 
point of sorts for you? 


It meant a lot. Mostly what it translates 
into, more people are willing to talk to you 
when you go to functions. And, certainly, it 
put a little money in the bank. But nothing 
compared to what people expect. Although 
it was a No. | and is now a goldie, so it’s 
still played a lot, it didn’t translate into a 
lot of money. It translates into respect and 
regard. 


You mentioned Daniel Lanois. How do 
you know him? 


Hobo’s Taunt; Danny engineered the 
record. I didn’t know him well. He was a 
passing acquaintanship. But I do remem- 
ber many years ago, he was interviewed 
in the Daily Star and he mentioned I had 
influenced him in terms of his songwriting. 
So I though, ‘Wooh!’ After working with 
Bono, he uses my name, ‘All right, I can 
go for that.’ The funny thing about me is, 
many people have thought of me as aloof 
in this business; instead, I’m shy. I don’t 
think you have to know a lot of people to do 


what I am doing. I like friendships that are 
long-term and are loyal. Consequently, in 
our relationships, we make mistakes. And 
the only way to learn from this is to have 
them ongoing. The entertainment business 
is built on acquaintances and, frankly, I 
think that’s great for the people that are into 
that. But I really have a hard time going to 
social functions and talking about how great 
my career is. 


What do remember about the early 
[southern Ontario] folk scene? 


It was fun. For the most part, it was a 
positive learning experience from what I 


can remember. I did way too much drinking. 


As most of the people did who came out 

of that. I don’t know anybody who doesn’t 
have brain damage from those days. Which 
is kind of an interesting thing when you see 
what I consider people my age now sitting 
in the audiences and it’s now coffee and 
cake. No more is it bottles of whisky and 
joints and acid and stuff like that... 


Do you still listen to your old albums? 


Occasionally, I’ll go back and listen to 
them but not as much as other people do, 


apparently. 


Do you have a favourite? 


an willingstoragmitsthat I've been an_asshole.” 


Heartstrings is my favorite because it’s 
acoustic, mostly. The first one I really like 
a lot as well. And Hobo’s Taunt, I mean, 
there’s something about it that’s timeless. 
I don’t know why. Whenever I put on that 
record and listen to what contemporary 
folksingers or acoustic players are doing 
these days it sounds every bit as much in 
the mainstream. And when I hear Pearl 
Jam doing acoustic music it reminds me of 
Hobo’s Taunt. 


Is there one particular song that you 
cherish above all others? 


Blackie And The Rodeo King. It’s a 
beautiful little story and it says just about 
everything that I ever really wanted to say 
to other people, and mostly that’s all in the 
one line: But the faces the Lord put upon 
us are the actions of a heart that love can 


fill. That’s what I believe— you wear on 


your face what is in your heart, whether you 
know it or not. 


How would you like to be remembered? 


Oh, I don’t know... This might not sound 
very positive, but as I get older, I’m more 
than willing to admit that I’ve been an 
asshole, and to apologize for it up front. Re- 
capitulation really seems to be a good idea 
from where I’m sitting these days. 
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Rearrange My Heart (Free Dirt Records) 

Joe Troop 
was born and 
raised in North 
Carolina, where 


he learned 
bluegrass; he later moved to 
Argentina, where he taught it. 

With three of his students, 
he formed Che Apalache: Pau 
Barjau (banjo), Franco Martino 

guitar), and Martin Bobrik 
(mandolin). They play bluegrass 
spectacularly, and clearly know 
the traditions backward and 
forward and back again. 

They demonstrate that in 
tracks such as Over in Glory 
and Rock of Ages on this their 
second release. The Latin influ- 
ences are here, too, as on Maria 
and 24 de marzo. Everything 
else is a masterful amalgam of 
the two and then some, as in 
a song sung in Mandarin, The 
Coming of Spring. 

They bring all those heritages, 
cultures, and perspectives to 
bear, here, in an album that is 
best listened to as an album: 
from start to finish, again, and 
again, and again. 

The material is notable for 
so many things, although two 
tracks assert themselves as 


much for how they’re crafted as 
for what they have to say. 

The Wall is about that wall: 
Trump is never mentioned here, 
though his presence is felt. The 
band toured the U.S. southern 
border and performed this song 
in the shadow of it. The Dream- 
er is about DACA, as the title 
suggests, but it’s about more 
than that, too, namely the ex- 
perience we all share— whether 
you’re from Yadkin County or 
the Yucatan—of the journey 
toward belonging. 

There they sing what could be 
a manifesto for the band: “Now 
you and I can sing a song / And 
we can build a congregation / 
But only when we take a stand 
/ Will we change our broken 
nation.” 

In Che Apalache’s hands, 
bluegrass is a very big room 
with lots of people, thoughts, 
and struggles within it. It’s also 
full of fellowship, gorgeous har- 
monies, and crackerjack solos, 
all carefully, expertly produced 
by Bela Fleck. 

Impressively, they’ ve created 
something here and in their live 
performances that is greater 
than its exceptionally long list 
of parts. 

Rearrange My Heart isn’t just 


important in a musical sense, 
though it is that. It’s also im- 
portant in another sense, which 


is Why it deserves our attention. 


— By Glen Herbert 


Pocket Full Of Nothin’ (Black Hen Music) 

After some 50 
years in music, 
you would 
figure that 
Winnipeg blues 
institution Big Dave McLean 
has done it all. But his third 
Black Hen release is one of his 
finest, most-varied accomplish- 
ments yet. 

Best known as an interpreter, 
he puts down nine new original 
songs and an irresistible range 
of grooves, complete with a 
horn section on most tracks. 


From his opening homage 
to the tradition, Songs Of The 
Blues, McLean breezes through 
portraits of the fake and foolish, 
the celebratory jump-blues feel 
of All Day Party, love songs 
of the casual, crazed, solemn, 
and tender variety, and a spare, 
hometown tribute called Man- 
itoba Mud. Covers include the 
roller-coaster When I Was Young 
and a bustling soul cooker of 
the Allmans’ Midnight Rider. 

Beyond his own National 
steel, electric, and cigar-box 
guitars and harmonica, Mc- 
Lean’s vocals are frequently set 
to wake up the dead. Add Black 
Hen producer Steve Dawson 
with more guitars, bassist 
Jeremy Holmes, drummer Gary 
Craig, and Chris Gestrin’s keys, 
but the horn trio (Malcolm 
Aiken, Jerry Cook, Dominic 
Conway) takes it all to another 
level. 

— By Roger Levesque 


The Cabin Sessions (independent) 

In which a fine 
| fiddler from a 

) famed musical 
family on Cape 


WP ae 
Meveseere veiset 
eae 


Breton Island 
teams up with a feted Vermont, 
U.S.A., cellist from The Fretless 
to create spontaneous musical 
fireworks. 

These two first met at a small 
music festival in Saskatchewan 
where the plan to record togeth- 
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er was hatched. This album was 
recorded in a small, snowbound 
cabin in Vermont after the two 
threw together a list of tunes 
they’d always wanted to do, 
and then got straight down to 
business. 

Ms. Rankin’s fiddling is a 
thing of beauty. She can play 
sweetly, plaintively, and melodi- 
cally as required but she also 
has that driving bow that makes 
the horsehair shred, the feet fly 
and the body dance. 

Mr. Wright is grounded in 
American old-time and Irish 
music. He employs innovative 
bowing techniques, chording 
styles, and a percussive style 
known as the chop to create 
fascinating accompaniment, 
counterpoint, and harmony. 

This is fresh and daring music 


with plenty of room for impro- 
visation that is firmly grounded 
in the traditions from which 
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these two stellar musicians have 
emerged. 

My advice? Get it, put it on, 
turn it up loud! 

— By Tim Readman 


Big Little Lions 


Inside Voice (AntiFragile Music) 


Big Little Lions 
are back with 
another collection 
of catchy folk-pop 


songs that will 
have you singing along. 

The cross-border duo of Helen 
Austin and Paul Otten once 
again creates an entirely cohe- 
sive and “much bigger than two 
people” sound that is breezy 
and fun, but this time digs a 
little deeper when it comes to 
subject matter. 

Yet even with an exploration 
of day-to-day struggles and 
mental health issues as a notice- 
able throughline, the beautiful 


harmonies keep you humming 


o 
with the choir. 


Sweet and ethereal vocals 
preside over stories of loneli- 
ness (Stay In) and the hints of 


BeeGees disco in the chorus of 
Old Armchair. 

Simultaneously pushing the 
boundaries of their previous 
work, yet still vintage Big Little 


Visit oc’or ce to find out how 


to access funding for your next 
big (or small) project! 


FACTOR has funding for videos, showcase, 
touring, marketing, sound recording, and more. 


FACTOR Canadii 


We acknowledge the financial support of the Government of Canada and 
Canada’s private radio broadcasters. Nous reconnaissons l‘appui financier du 
gouvernement du Canada et des radiodiffuseurs privés du Canada. 


Lions, this record is a pleasure 

to listen to, somehow giving us 

a ray of sunshine while we’re 

heading into the dark of winter. 
— By Tanya Corbin 


Kingfish (Alligator Records) 

To earn a 
raised eyebrow 
=q {rom no less 
fy than Buddy Guy 
= means instant 
big-time. And if you think 
debuting at 20 is an obstacle, 
note that he started playing at 
age 11 and has since toured six 
countries and performed at the 
White House. 

This Alligator release is a 
searing, electric blues guitar 
workout featuring eight co-writ- 
ten originals with (producer) 
Tom Hambridge (plus four 
Hambridge originals). The pro- 
duction is crystal clear, however 
some might feel that Ham- 
bridge’s penchant for overly 
slick production might subtract 


from the artist’s identity. Not so, 


as there’s no denying Ingram’s 
gifts as a singer and phenome- 


nal guitarist. 

It doesn’t hurt to add Keb’ 
Mo’ into the mix as a back- 
up guitarist and occasional 
vocalist while Ingram’s core 
band consists of bassist Tommy 
MacDonald, guitarist Rob 
McNelley, and keyboardist 
Marty Sammon with Ham- 
bridge sitting in on drums and 
percussion. 

The beefy Outside of this 
Town fires things up like a five- 
alarm blaze, featuring a tough 
sound and teasing snippets of 
Kingfish’s true guitar snarl, 
his vocals seeming slightly 
hesitant. Cue a cameo by Buddy 
on Fresh Out—a killer track 
adding Keb’ Mo’ on guitar as 
seasoned vet and protegé spar 
like bad boys with Get Out of 
Jail cards. 

Not all tracks shine as 
brightly. /t Ain’t Right is a plain 
boogie delivered in power trio 
format while the lightweight 
Listen sounds like a pop/lounge 
act (partially redeemed by Keb’ 
Mo’s vocal and Sammon’s B3). 

As impressive as Kingfish is at 
attacking with full-energy blues, 


it’s his more acoustic numbers 


that make the greatest impact. 
Been Here Before delights with 
its crisp acoustic guitar as does 
the delicate Hard Times, yet it’s 
the quality of Ingram’s voice 
that stands out the most. 

It’s Billy Branch’s harp on 
If You Love Me that lends 
Ingram’s vocal some delicious 
contrast, moving things closer 
to Chicago. 

Nothing bites quite so hard as 
Ingram’s guitar on the slowed 
down, near-feral Love Ain't 
My Favourite Word, adorned 
by Sammon’s ever-lush B3. 
There’s a flash of humour in 
the hard-working Trouble while 


— 
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the pairing of Ingram’s vocal 

to Sammon’s elegant touch on 

piano for That’s Fine By Me 

provides a closing highlight. 
— By Eric Thom 


Low Clouds in the Morning (Independent) 

j After a hiatus, 
| The Sweet 
Lowdown has 
re-emerged in a 
new incarnation, 
and it’s been worth the wait. 

The Victoria-based band, 
which has been making blue- 
grass-infused folk music all 
over the continent for more than 
a decade, took a break when 
banjo player Shanti Bremer 
decided to bid adieu. 

She was replaced by mando- 
linist/guitarist Tad Ruszel, so it 
is no longer an all-female trio 
and obviously sounds different. 

But the new version is totally 
up to snuff with the former, a 
bit less driving but more subtle 
while being just as melodic 
and filled with sweet three-part 
harmonies. With a six-song 
album, the new Lowdown has 
been nominated for a Canadi- 
an Folk Music Award for best 
vocal group. 

Sure, I miss the banjo but they 
have made up for its absence. 
Miriam Sontenes, whose chops 
have made her ubiquitous in the 
Vancouver Island music scene, 
has adopted the five-string 
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fiddle, which delivers more 
drive with that extra low 
string. Ruszel, who also engi- 
neered and mixed the album, 
adds new pickin’ punch with 
his Celtic-flavoured Road to 
Renfrew. Amanda Blied’s title 
song is the most driving, with 
guest banjo by Frank Evans. 

My favourite tune is 
Sontenes’s Walk Again, 
which finds a silver lining for 
anyone who has ever been off 
their feet because of a broken 
limb or ailment. “Where 
there’s pain there’s always 
truth to gain, now there's 
nothing I would change.” 

A positive thought for a 
new beginning. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Beolach 
All Hands (independent) 

Spearhead- 
ed by two 
fine fiddlers, 
Mairi Rankin 

— and Wendy 
Maclsaac, Beolach creates 


BeOLaCcH 


innovative and exciting 
arrangements of traditional 
Cape Breton, Scottish, and 
Irish tunes for fiddle, bag- 
pipes, piano, and guitar. 
Pianist Mac Morin provides 
creative accompaniment and 
Matt Maclsaac impresses 
with his virtuosity on whistles 
and bagpipes and provides 
solid and rhythmic guitar 


backing. 

This is their third release 
following Bedlach (2001) and 
Variations (2004) and the 15- 
year hiatus before All Hands 
has done nothing to dull the 
intensity and enthusiasm of 
their playing. 

There’s a mix of original 
compositions and freshly 
minted arrangements of 
classic traditional tunes. 
Stand-out tracks include Kilts 
on Fire, with its lilting intro 
that leads on to a throbbing 
groove over which the pipes 
and fiddles lay down the driv- 
ing melody. Backstreet Girls 
combines strathspey and reels 
and provides a showcase for 
Rankin and Maclsaac’s twin 
fiddling prowess. A welcome 
return to form from a much- 
missed group! 

— By Tim Readman 


Anne Briggs 
Anne Briggs (Topic Records) 

This is a 
deluxe re-re- 
lease of Anne 
Briggs’s epon- 
‘ ymous 1971 
album. It’s been repackaged 
and is now accompanied by a 
24-page booklet with exten- 
sive sleeve notes. 

The songs are traditional 
except for two Briggs origi- 
nals, Go Your Way and Living 
By The Water. In anticipation 


Jennis 


of a possible “so what” from the 
less-well-informed among you, 
consider this: Anne Briggs left 
a huge impression on English, 
Scottish, and Irish folk music. 

She was discovered in 1962 
by Ewan MacColl’s pal, Bruce 
Dunnet, singing in her native 
Nottingham. She influenced 
and inspired such luminaries 
as Christy Moore, Bert Jansch, 
Sandy Denny, June Tabor, Eliza 
Carthy, and Kate Rusby. Song 
collector and friend Bert Lloyd 
fed her material. 

The Dubliners introduced her 
to the traditional Irish music 
scene where she learned tradi- 
tional sean-nos (Irish for “old 
style”) singing. She went on 
to tour and play bouzouki with 
Johnny Moynihan and Andy 
Irvine in Sweeney’s Men. Her 
antics are legendary, owing to 
her wild and unfettered nature 
and her total unpredictability. 
She made Shane McGowan 
look like a choirboy. 

If you want to know for your- 
self what the fuss is all about 
then get this album. If you don’t 
then, to misquote from Young 
Tambling, you should tear out 
your ears, and put in two ears 
of wood. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Mirror (Independent) 


¥ < 
E 


Me mit d's the serious but 
ba meee light-hearted, 


beyond-category collabora- 


Together more 
than five years 
now, Jennis is 


tion of two versatile Ontario 
multi-instrumentalist/singers: 
Jennifer Gillmor (cello, didger- 
idoo, bass, flute) and Dennis 
Gaumond (guitars, harmonica, 
banjitar, wazinator). 

Guests on drums, percussion, 
backing vocals, and overdub- 
bing build a full sound on a 
dozen of their original songs 
and a cover of Bob Marley’s 
Get Up Stand Up. 

Riffs of blues, rock, folk, 
reggae, and more-exotic global 
seasoning find their way into 
these catchy hybrid grooves. 
Gillmor’s growling didgeridoo 
is cool but more of her lead 
vocals would be welcome next 
time around. 

It’s the offbeat wordplay 
that keeps you listening, and 
counter-culture or pop-culture 
references will resonate most 
readily with the boomer gen- 
eration. Gaumond’s lyrics take 
on a vast array of psycho-social 


concerns, from enjoying the 


moment (You Never Know) to 
commentaries on the consumer 
ethic (Joo Much Stuff), musings 
on humanity’s shortcomings 
and the nature of reality. 

Lines like “the akashic record 
is spinning on our turntable” 
skirt the far edge of new age 
consciousness but in the end 
good intentions feel designed 
to make you smile as you’re 
pondering life, the universe, and 
everything. 

— By Roger Levesque 


The Unconquerable Past (Fearing and Loathing 
Music) 

Things I 
remember from 


1988: the Olym- 
pics in Calgary 


t. 


Stephen’ Fearing 


and a debut album by this new 
guy, Stephen Fearing. It was a 
good year. 

Since then, the Olympics 
came again and Mr. Fearing has 
fashioned as good a career as 
one could possibly imagine in 
Canadian folk music. 

A voice that now soars on 12 
terrific solo albums. We also 
celebrate his partnership in nine 
classic Blackie & the Rodeo 
King albums and a trans-ocean- 
ic partnership resulting in two 
Fearing & White albums. 

So given that voluminous 
pedigree, do you really need to 
hear The Unconquerable Past? 
Yes, yes, a thousand times yes. 
Working with producer Scott 
Nolan in Winnipeg, Fearing 
delivers perhaps his best collec- 
tion. It is an excellent piece of 
work, an artist delivering at the 
peak of his talents. 

The arrangements are terrific, 
varying from the ’SOs sock-hop 
feel of Christine to a bitter- 
sweet, emotional gentleness in 
Sunny. 

Stephen is surely an excep- 
tionally gifted guitar player and 
strong singer but I am con- 
stantly in awe of his command 
of language and his ability to 
conjure up incredibly real and 
moving pictures that stick — 
long after they are first heard. 

“Now Sunny’s dad was one 
hard ticket / her mother was a 
hard ticket’s wife / spent most of 


her days keeping her head down 
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/ and getting on with her hard 
ticket life.” 

And again from Gold on the 
River: 

“I was young and innocent / 
I mostly felt just awkward and 
naive / And I wanted to be older 
/ With my coat slung on my 
shoulder / Heart on my sleeve” 

And now it’s late 2019 and I 
will remember that The Uncon- 
querable Past has made a good 


year even better. 
— By les siemieniuk 


Skye Consort & 
Emma Bjorling 


Skye Consort & Emma Bjorling (Leaf 


Music) 


Canadian trio 
Skye Consort 
was formed in 
1999 and their 
self-proclaimed 


goal is to bring “‘art-music aes- 
thetic and interest to the music 
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of different world traditions”. 

Singer Emma Bjérling is a 
renowned Swedish singer, com- 
poser, arranger, and member 
of the esteemed Scandinavian 
bands Kongero and Lyy. 

They got together in 2017 
when a cancelled flight left 
Emma stranded in Montreal and 
from that musical friendship 
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this project was born. They 


perform a mix of traditional 
tunes and songs from Québec, 
Sweden, and Norway as well 
as English, Scottish, and Irish 
music. 

They blend voices, fiddle, ny- 
ckelharpa, cello, bouzouki, ban- 
jo, and percussion together in 
polskas, jigs, reels, love songs, 


hymns, and original composi- 
tions, creating an intoxicating 
cocktail of classical, folk, and 
world music sounds. 

Lead vocals are shared be- 
tween Bjorling and bouzouki/ 
banjo player Sean Dagher while 
cellist Amanda Keesmaat and 
Alex Kehler (fiddle/nyckelhar- 
pa) provide the harmonies. 


Available on the 
0 App Store 


GETITON 


Google Pla 


Skye Consort & Emma 
Bjorling is an impressive col- 
laboration, creating music that 
is polished, accomplished, and 
at times regal in its deportment. 
Impressive stuff indeed! 

— By Tim Readman 


Rob Heath 


Ticket To Everywhere (Independent) 


release since 
2016’s The Key, has assembled 
an epic 20-track CD filled with 
his trademark story songs. 

Long known for his poetic 
and genuine songwriting, Heath 
puts his stamp on every aspect 
of this album, from writing to 
playing and producing. There 
is both a familiarity, and a fresh- 
ness, to Heath’s songs, giving 
the listener something that feels 
like home but is never dull. 

Whether it’s the thought-pro- 
voking Can't Help Who You 
Love or the toe-tapping nos- 
talgia of Wanna Go Dancing, 
the lyrics are really what ties 
this stylistically mixed array of 
songs together. Political state- 
ment songs sit side-by-side with 
love songs, and with a blues-y 
track or two, and they all inspire 
an emotional connection with 
listeners through their honesty 
and relatability. 

A solid album that does not 
disappoint. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


Natalie MacMaster 
Sketches (MacMaster Music) 

Natalie Mac- 

| Master is one 

of those artists 
ae who is described 
* from time to 


time as a national treasure. She 
is that, of course. But she’s a 
local treasure, too. 

There’s a video online of her 
going to play at Glencoe Mills, 


Jog 
I 
| 


‘ems. 


224 


Cape Breton, with Bela Fleck 
in tow. The music, of course, is 
fantastic, though the most mem- 
orable part is simply when she 
enters the room. Nobody there 
treats her like a star, but rather 
as a friend who plays music, 
their music, for them, with joy, 
skill, honesty, and love. 

Fleck tries to join in but he 
comes from a world where 
virtuosity comes first. Mac- 
Master is a virtuoso, though the 
world that she comes from is 
one where fellowship, connec- 
tion—and seemingly no end 
of dancing —comes first. As it 
should. 

This new collection, Sketches, 
continues the theme. It was in- 
spired, as she writes in the liner 
notes, “when [guitarist] Tim 
Edey and I were just playing 
tunes together at my house.” 

Some of the tunes are old 
favourites, such as Killiecrank- 
ie—she writes, “one of my top 
picks of favourite fiddle tunes 


EVER!”—and newer tunes, too, 


including one in honour of a 
family friend, Hannah Corkery. 

Indeed, if there’s anything 
that unites the material here 
it’s friendship. Patricia Kelso's 
was written for Yo Yo Ma, 


i 


: 
At cn pa 


who recorded it on a holiday 
disc. Tribute to John Allen is a 
collection of tunes in honour of 
John Allen Cameron, her cousin 
and 12-string guitar player. His 
son guests on the track, playing 
his late father’s guitar. 

Judy’s Dance 1s for Judy, 
simply noted as a friend. The 
album ends with J Can’t Make 
You Love Me, a tribute in a 
sense to Bonnie Raitt, a friend 
who MacMaster hopes one day 
to have: she writes, “Bonnie 
Raitt where are you? Come and 
play with me!” 

All of it is impeccable yet 
never precious; fun yet never 
fatuous. MacMaster has a smile 
as big as her sense of dignity, 
and it’s the personality that she 
brings to the music that has 
made her the treasure that she 
iS. 

She plays our music, even if 
you’re hearing it for the first 
time, with joy, skill, and hones- 
ty. She makes music for friends, 
and when we listen to it, she 
enters our lives, our houses, and 
she’s our friend, too. 

If there’s a better album of 
instrumental music out there 
this year, please do let me know. 
— By Glen Herbert 


Debra Power 
That’s How I Roll (independent) 

If you’ve not 
heard of Debra 
Power, you’re 
not alone. But 
if you’re a fan 
of boisterous, in-your-face, 
piano-based blues from a pow- 
erful, take-no-prisoners redhead 
with a sly sense of humour and 
a dynamic delivery then give 
yourself a slap. 

Her debut, Even Redheads 
Get The Blues, in 2016 was a 
big surprise for this fan. Where 
had she come from? How could 
all this talent be kept under the 
radar? Locally, she’s a known 
entity (Calgary). Internationally, 
she warrants centre stage. 

Tasteful collaborations 
abound: Jack Semple, Tim 
Williams, Mike Clark, Joey 
Landreth, and Ann Vriend. 
Guests aside, the magic’s all 
in those fingers, her ability to 
inject her oversize personality 
into rather exceptional blues 
compositions and an uncanny 
knack for injecting each perfor- 
mance with raw effervescence 
and nuclear-powered energy. 

The source of this joie de 
vivre is revealed in the auto- 
biographical opening track. 
However, it’s songs such as 
Blue Tears that serve to define 
her, slowing things down to 
more accurately delineate her 


Debra Power 
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piano-playing gifts while ac- 
centuating the jazz-like nuance 
behind her beautiful, bluesy 
voice. 

Yet, she’s more about fun and, 
a born entertainer, she’s keen 
on injecting social responsi- 
bility into her highly animated 
statements. 

The title track defines her ap- 
proach to life, featuring slippery 
slide from Tim Williams, a tight 
horn arrangement and red-hot 
piano, yet her positive message 
is sometimes obscured by lyrics 
trying to work too hard. 

The hilarious duet, Last Time 
I’m Lovin’ You, borrows a page 
from Rufus & Carla Thomas, 
with a great performance from 
Jack Semple on guitar and co- 
lead vocal as the pair revisit The 
Honeymooners (musically, the 
intro to the piece is one of the 
album’s highlights). 

Don't Ever Leave Me features 


another ripping vocal from 
Power and smooth-as-silk sup- 
port from B3 (Mike Little) and 
piano. The raucous /’m Comin’ 
Around and harder-edged rock- 
er, Side On Sue, (both featuring 
Joey Landreth on slide) ably 
demonstrate how easily Power 


dovetails into full-on, roadhouse 


blues. 

However, head for the more 
intimate moments of Let Me 
Love You Tonight to more 
fully appreciate Power’s core 
strengths. She can clearly do 
it all. 

— By Eric Thom 


La Serena (Independent) 

Aviva Cher- 
nick’s music is 
deeply spiritual, 
committed to 


—————_ 
AVIVA CHERNICK 


living an exam- 
ined Jewish faith. Her previous 


acoustic 
NQGUSIC 


S-H-0-P 


acoustiemusichop. com 
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work has involved re-interpret- 
ing ancient Jewish prayers in 
new musical settings, creating 
English lyrics alongside the 
original Hebrew. 

Aviva finds an enlarged 
understanding of biblical texts, 
shedding light on how they 
might be appreciated in a mod- 
ern context. She finds happiness 
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and hope in some rather spare 
texts. 

On her new album, La Serena, 
she continues her musical 
exploration of biblical poet- 
ry (Psalms; Song of Songs) 
but shifts the emphasis to her 
Judeo-Spanish heritage. Aviva 
has been studying with Nona 
Flory Jagoda, a keeper of the 


Ls LLLEE, 
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Balkan Ladino tradition. When 
Aviva first heard Jogoda in 
2008 at the Glen Gould Studio 
in Toronto, she made her way 
backstage and asked to become 
her student. Since that time, 
Aviva regularly flies to Jagoda’s 
home in Virginia to study the 
traditional Sephardic songs and 
poetry, sung in Ladino. 

Aviva’s voice is sweet and 
clear. It resonates with purity. 
She approaches all her material 
with reverence. Conveying the 
beauty of melody is one of her 
musical gifts. I do wish, though, 
that sometimes there might be 
some grit; dare I wish for some 
unleashed passion? 

Where I do hear passion is in 
the instrumental work on the 
album. Joel Schwartz on guitars 
and mandolin, and Justin Gray 
on bass and bass veena (an 
instrument created for him by 
luthier Les Godfrey), weave el- 
egant, sometimes lush, settings. 
Never overpowering the voice, 
the instruments nevertheless 
transcend accompaniment to 
become their own evocation of 
the songs. 

The ensemble catches fire on 
Arvoles Yoran, The Trees Cry, 
a song adopted by Greek Jews 
who chanted it on their way to 
the gas chambers. Aviva’s voice 
rings with intensity; the sound 
of the bass veena takes the song 


ariagty Reyna de Los Angeles 


into Indian classical territory 
with harmonics lifting the song 
into a global context. 

I have to mention that the 
album itself is beautiful to look 
at and to hold. The paper is 
lovely, the text is lovely, Aviva’s 
dress is lovely! (She credits 
the designer of her dress with 
influencing the overall aesthetic 
of the album.) Lyric translations 
bring the songs home. 

Overall, an interesting road, 
less travelled, worth exploring. 

—by Lark Clark 


Mariachi Reyna de 
Los Angeles 
De Ayer Para Siempre (Smithsonian Folkways) 
jm Mariachi is 
finally getting 
some respect. 
iW Long beloved by 
@ Mexicans, the 
high level of skill and devotion 
required by the genre is finally 
being recognized outside its 
immediate culture. 
Smithsonian Folkways 
has been recording mariachi 
musicians, in albums and on 
videos, for years. Two of their 
recent releases are significant: 
the beautifully recorded and 
well-documented album De 
Ayer Para Siempre (From Yes- 
terday to Forever) by Mariachi 
Los Camperos, and an equally 
complete documentation of the 


all-female mariachi Reyna de 
Los Angeles. 

Mariachi Los Camperos was 
founded in1961 by third-gen- 
eration mariachi Nati Cano. 
Growing up in western Mexico, 
Cano emigrated to California 
and established a restaurant in 
Los Angeles. Yes, Mexican food 
was important, but more sig- 
nificantly, La Fonda Restauant 
provided a permanent home for 
Los Camperos. 

De Ayer Para Siempre marks 
the smooth transition to a new 
leader, Jestis (Chuy) Guzman, 
himself the son of a mariachi 
musician. Chuy recounts that 
as a child, when he came home 
from school, he would get 
out his violin and play until 
evening. At the age of 10 he 
started his own mariachi group. 
Guzman paid his musical dues, 
playing in Tijuana restaurants 
for long hours every night, for 
years. Moving to Los Angeles 
with the sole desire to join Los 
Camperos, he was invited into 
the group in 1986. When found- 
er Nati Cano passed away in 
2014, Guzman was the natural 
choice to carry on the group’s 
tradition. 

Mariachi has long been 
regarded as an exclusively male 
domain. Although there were a 
few all-female mariachis in the 
“golden era” of mariachi music 


in the 1930s and 40s, they were 
generally regarded as a novelty. 
The time was right for change 
when, in 1994, Mariachi Reyna 
de Los Angeles was formed. 

Drawing from the increasing 
number of educated young 
female musicians, founder 
José Hernandez recognized an 
opportunity to create excel- 
lence. With consistently high 
standards, Mariachi Reyna 
de Los Angeles has become a 
beacon for other women who 
want to play in the style. Group 
leader, violinist Julie Murillo, 
answering a challenge as to 
how a woman can have a family 
and be a working musician, 
answered, “We’re women, we 
do it!” 

Traditional mariachi groups 
are just that—traditional. 
Individuality is not encouraged. 
As Nati Cano explained, to be 
a “good mariachi”, you must be 
“part of the family”. 

Although technique is not spe- 
cifically discussed, the level of 
musicianship, especially among 
the violinists, is impeccable, the 
vocals operatic, the arrange- 
ments clock-like in precision. 
Disparaged as “ethnic folk 
music”, these mariachi groups 
have sought to dispel stereo- 
types about mariachi culture. 
These two recordings provide 
proof of excellence obtained. 
—By Lark Clark 


Dawn Tyler Watson 
Mad Love (Independent) 

Dawn Tyler 

| Watson is a 

ee proven perform- 
m er who can call 
her own shots— 


and she does. 

Live, she’s legendary —her 
mercurial personality bubbling 
over the stage as her stunning 
vocal power and passionate 
delivery adds legions of fans 
with each outing. On record— 
and this is her fifth—she can 
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Dawn Tylér Watson 


fall short, as if her high-energy 
talents can never be adequately 
bottled up and re-served. 

She comes close here, expertly 
backed by the equally inquisi- 
tive Ben Racine Band, complete 
with all the magic ingredients 
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Ranked one of Canada’s 
best winter parties, 
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From the next bi 
thing in indie rock to 
jazz veterans to Celtic, 
traditional folk, hip-hop, 
& beyond. Musicians from 
_ around the world & the 
region storm the stages 
& streets for a full week 
of evening entertainment 
plus a series of free 
daytime music events. 
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she enjoys playing off of. The 
opening salvo, Alligator, with 
Steve Marriner serving up his 
patented, blistering harp, is a 
ferocious original, packing feral 
rock heat, and features rich B3 
from John Sadowy, driving bass 


from Francoise Dubé, and Ben 
Racine’s powerful slide. 

The hurtful, heart-robbing 
lyrical content of her own Feels 
Good To Watch You Go builds 
in intensity to the point that... 
well, someone should be look- 
ing for a body. 

Cut to the swing blues of This 
And That, making the most of 
the band’s robust horn section 
(and great piano). Enter Steve 
Hill guesting on the dark-edged 
Bad Seed, launching DTW into 
a combustible grinder of a slow- 
blues, smoke-off set against 
Hill’s reptilian guitar lines and 
the sophistication of the horns. 

Her own Masochistic Heart is 
an uptempo confessional result- 
ing in a barn-burning, over-the- 
top, soul sister workout that 
plays to Racine’s note-perfect 
horn section (Mathieu Mous- 
seau, baritone sax; Kaven Jal- 
bert, tenor/baritone sax; Nicolas 


Boulay, trumpet; and guests 
Alain Talbot and Francois Thif- 
fault) as it benefits from Liana 
Primerano’s backing vocals. 

As if one needs the breather, 
Lost marks another turning 
point in DTW’s wide-ranging 
talents as a writer and perform- 
er—an ominous yet soothing, 
gospel-tinged, cautionary 
tale that rides on Sadowy’s 
equally seductive B3, Racine’s 
stand-out guitar and choir-like 
backing vocals. 

Another powerful original, 
The River, visits the healing 
water with Primerano’s reverent 
backup, tight horns and B3 
for a healthy shot of curative 
powers. All of this— without 
even touching the funk she was 
born to do— makes Mad Love 
DTW’s most-focused release 
thus far. It’ll only get better 
from here on in. 

— By Eric Thom 
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The Rails 
Cancel the Sun (Thirty Tigers) 

Cancel the 
Sun is the third 
release from 


CANCEL Te Sun 
THE RALLS 


Kami Thomp- 
son and James 
Walbourne, a husband-and-wife 
duo based in London, England. 
Before they teamed up as The 
Rails, James honed his musical 
chops with the likes of the Son 
Volt, Ray Davies, The Pogues, 
and still is the lead guitarist 
with The Pretenders. Kami 


was pursuing a solo career and 
sang on a couple of her mother 
Linda’s recordings. 

Cancel the Sun is a strong, 
lovely, eclectic mixture of 
original songs presented 
almost solely by the duo, save 
for some drums from James’s 
brother, Rob. 

The Rails grab you instantly 
with the opening track, Call Me 
When It All Goes Wrong, a com- 
bination of angelic harmonies, 
a rousing beat and an ear-worm 
chorus. 

The rest vary from melan- 
choly doomed-relationship bal- 
lads to uptempo dark musings 
on possible scenarios of the end 
of the world as we know it. I 
particularly loved a haunting 
acoustic ballad called Mossy 
Well where James takes the lead 
and Kami joins in with an ach- 
ingly beautiful harmony —just 
one standout song in a standout 
collection of songs. 

That’s what makes Catch 
the Sun a stellar listen—the 
way Kami and James sing 
together. They were gifted with 
strong and pleasing voices and 
they trade lead and harmonies 
lovingly and artistically —and 
most important, with palpable 
emotion. 

The Rails know what they are 
doing and I thank them heartily 
for their efforts in producing 
Cancel the Sun. It’s a good "un. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Nic Jones 


Dick Gaughan 
Handful of Earth (Topic) 
Nic Jones 


An Introduction to Nic Jones (Topic) 


Dick Gaughan originally 
released Handful of Earth 
in 1980. Hard to believe but 
that’s almost 40 years ago. It 
earned him countless accolades 
including recognition as album 
of the decade in the U.K. as 
voted for by both readers and 
critics of the prestigious mag- 
azine Folk Roots. A year later, 
Nic Jones recorded Penguin 
Eggs—an album from which this 
magazine takes its name. Those 


Dick.Gaughimel 


two recordings, released within 
a year of each other, have since 
resounded down through the 
decades. 

Re-released with extensive 
and detailed notes courtesy of 
Ken Hunt, no stranger to these 
pages, Handful of Earth still 
remains an essential addition to 
any record collection. An aston- 
ishing ballad singer, Gaughan’s 
rich Scottish accent gloriously 
graces both traditional and 
contemporary songs, songs that 
have since become standards. 
Think of Phil Colclough’s Song 
For Ireland or Leon Russell’s 
epic World Turned Upside 
Down. But it’s Gaughan’s 
remarkable, fiery cover of Ed 
Pickford’s working class polem- 
ic Workers’ Song that provides 


the seering intensity on this 
disc. Just as important, though, 
it provides Gaughan with his 
first real recognition as a song- 
writer with the inclusion of his 
beautiful Both Sides Tweed-a 
plea for “mutual respect and un- 
derstanding” between the Scots 
and their southern neighbours. 
And then there’s some wonder- 
ful instrumental guitar tunes 
that have lost none of their flair 
with the passage of time. Master 
class all round, then. 

As any regular reader of this 
magazine will know, Nic Jones 
suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in February, 1982, return- 
ing home from a gig. His body 
shattered, he would not perform 
again until 2010. But for some 
unfathomable legal reason, 
much of his early recordings are 
locked in a vault and unavail- 
able. And so An Introduction 
to Nic Jones is drawn from his 
seminal Topic album Penguin 
Eggs and the subsequent Game 
Set Match, In Search of Nic 
Jones and Unearthed—albums 
pulled together largely from live 
bootleg recordings. While no 
Canada-I-O- a song covered 
by Bob Dylan and performed 
live by Warren Zevon, Penguin 
Eggs does provide four superb 
tracks: Courting is a Pleasure, 
Barrack Street, Humpback 
Whale and Farewell To The 
Gold-the latter an exquisite 
example of Jones’ lush, melodic 
guitar accompaniment. And 
it’s these four tracks, with their 
richly inspired arrangements, 
that we have to frustratingly 
hold the remaining standard of 
this disc up to. While Jones’s 
playing is consistently impres- 
sive and his singing notable, 
it’s the refined polish produced 
previously and so impressively 
in the studio that’s missing. Nic 
Jones set the bar so high with 
Penguin Eggs. This disc is one 
emotional reminder. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
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Running On the Edge (Independent) 


er mm 6 Already 
WL i It Hh garnering a 
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Tsberg 


| for an Alberta 
Country Music 
Award, the latest album from 
Tim Isberg brings us quality 
country-Americana illuminating 


both his Prairie roots and his 
time as a soldier in the Canadi- 
an Armed Forces, including a 
peacekeeping tour in Rwanda 
and then a post in Afghanistan. 

Themes of regret, the lasting 
impacts of conflict, and human 
suffering intermingle with songs 
of joy, love, and simple life on 
the farm. 

Isberg’s life experience lends 
an unexpected worldliness to 
this album, underscored by 
some of the choices made in 
instrumentation: cello from 
the Syrian National Symphony 
orchestra, some hand drum and 
djembe, and the Middle Eastern 
sounds in Baghdad Cafe. There 
are some more down-home 
moments as well: the jaunty 
two-step Waiting In the Wings 
would be right at home at a 
country wedding. 

Isberg’s smooth vocals tell his 
compelling stories alongside 
Marc Ladouceur on mandolin 
and acoustic guitar, Mike Lent 
on bass, Jeff Bradshaw (pedal 
steel, Dobro), and Stewart Mac- 
Dougall (keys, including B3) 
with Brendan Lyons kicking in 


drumming and percussion. 

Produced by the Grammy 
Award-winning Miles WIIkin- 
son (Guy Clarke, Rodney 
Crowell), Running On the Edge 
is a well-crafted, heartfelt, and 
honest record. 

— By Tanya Corbin 


A Thousand Things (Independent) 

A Thousand 
Things is the 

| fourth collec- 

: tion of songs 

5 released by 
Kim June Johnson from Hornby 


Island, BC. It’s gentle. It’s calm. 


It’s comforting, and it’s a bit 
melancholy. 

It’s perfect for something like 
this: a quiet evening when it’s 
not as cold as it could be but 
it is starting to gently snow. 
You’re still surprised by how 
early it gets dark now approach- 
ing the winter equinox. Nothing 
strikes your fancy but you’re 
a touch restless. The lights are 
dimmed, an oversize chair by 
the window could fit two but 
there’s no one else here. Per- 
haps some music... 

A Thousand Things is the 
fourth collection of songs 
released by Kim June Johnson 
from Hornby Island. It’s gentle. 
It’s calming. It’s comforting, 
and it’s a bit melancholy. It’s 
a perfect listen on a night like 
this. | 

— By les siemieniuk 


From Singer-Song writer, 


ldier & Storyteller, Tim Isberg, 
UNNING ON THE EDGE. 


Songs inspired by adventures 
both 'round the world and 
‘round the human heart. 


timisberg.com 
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HaitiaNola (Cumbancha) 
When Haitian 
group Lakou 
 Mizik arrived in 
“ h New Orleans to 


perform at the 
New Orleans Jazz & Heritage 
Festival, everyone in town 
wanted to jam with them. This 
recording rings like a family 
reunion of long-lost brothers, 
sisters, and cousins. The ances- 
tors, too, are invited, and the 
descendants dance. 

Lakou Mizik was formed 
in the wake of the disastrous 
Haitian earthquake of 2010. 
Musicians from different genres 
and different generations came 
together, seeking to create 
positive energy in the midst of 
overwhelming adversity. Their 
first recording, Wa Di Yo, deliv- 
ered with great enthusiasm and 
generous spirit, promised good 
things to come. 

Lakou Mizik’s new album, 
HaitiaNola, is a huge leap for- 
ward. Perhaps it was the enthu- 
Siastic reception given them by 
established New Orleans mu- 
sicians; maybe their extensive 
touring has revealed the relative 
merits of the group’s members; 
maybe it was recognizing the 
iconic Mardi Gras anthem Jko 
Iko as a Haitian song. Whatever 
the causes, HaitiaNola reverber- 
ates with self confidence. 

A noticeable difference is 
the growing stature of Sanba 


Zao within the group. He is the 
elder who brings knowledge of 
traditional Vodou chants and 
practices to Lakou. When joined 
by a chorus of New Orleans 
musicians, Sanba’s songs reveal 
their true nature as ceremony: 
stately, bordering on majestic. 
Steeve Valcourt, lead singer of 
Lakou, whose father is a well- 
known singer in Haiti, steps up 
his game, his voice lifted with 
strength and joy. 

The list of folks who wanted 
in on these sessions is truly 
astonishing. Arcade Fire’s Win 
Butler and Régine Chassagne 
offered to let the band use their 
private New Orleans studio. 
Ben Jaffe, director of New 
Orleans Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band, offered the use of their 
facilities. According to Jaffe, 
“There would be no New Or- 
leans music without Haiti. It’s 
been one of the most important 
influences.” 

Musicians jumping in include 
pianist Jon Cleary, Trombone 
Shorty, Cyril Neville, and the 
Lost Bayou Ramblers. Bringing 
an infusion of African roots, 
Lakou’s presence acts like a cat- 
alyst, reviving the spirit-filled 
and spiritual culture of New 
Orleans. Both that city and Haiti 
have suffered tragedy in recent 
years, and true to their shared 
cultural values, in music they 
find salvation. This album is a 
rare treat. 

—By Lark Clark 


Silent Winters 
Christmas Morning (Fallen Tree Records) 
folk duo 


SILENT WINTERS @ 
Silent Winters’ 


third disc and the title of their 
original song amid a collec- 


Christmas 


Morning is the 
title of Ottawa 


tion of nine other Christmas 
standards. The duo consists 

of CFMA-nominated Olenka 
Bastian and Jonathan Chandler 
(formerly of the rock outfit 
Amos The Transparent). 

The disc is beautifully record- 
ed and they have very nice voic- 
es which blend together in fine 
harmonies. The problem that 
arises is the utterly pared down 
minimalism of the arrangements 
and the total wistful seriousness 
with which they approach the 
lyrics. With the single guitar/ 
two-voice approach and some 
minimal violin, piano and 
percussion the arrangements 
seem almost non-existent. The 
songs brevity doesn’t help. The 
longest track is the original 
coming in at 3:54, the standards 
have times like 3:07 for White 
Christmas, 1:59 for Winter 
Wonderland, a mere 39 seconds 
for Happy Holidays. The whole 
10 song collection clocks in at 
under 25 minutes. The result 
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Silent Winters 


can seem something like the 
extremely serious folk duo in A 
Mighty Wind or even the Adams 
Family in Happy Holidays. 
The listener winds up wanting 
someone to cut loose either vo- 
cally or instrumentally instead 
of maintaining the soft-serious 
delicacy. Like B.B. King used 
to exhort his audiences, “Don’t 
sing unless you feel it. Then go 
for yourself.” 

The record company’s 
packaging takes the same 
overly-serious approach by rec- 
ommending other artists (The 
Civil Wars, Simon & Garfunkel, 
Ben Harper, Bing Crosby), 
deciding on focus tracks, and 
stating “Swears: None” as if we 
weren’t adult enough to make 
our own decisions and figure 
things out for ourselves. The 
result can either be pleasant or 
annoying, depending on the 
listener’s take. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Jeremie Albino 
Hard Time (Sleepless Records) 


Jeremie Albino 


JEREMIE ALBINO: 


| is a hard one to 
peg. He’s an ex- 
| cellent songwrit- 
" er yet, for some, 
his voice begins as an acquired 
taste. A taste worth acquir- 


ing, however, when you jump 
forward to some of the strongest 
songs on the album. Like Ame- 
lia. No relation to Joni’s. No 
relation to anyone else’s but his. 
Yet few could cover this song 
as he has, his waltzing vocal 
helping to paint a surreal sense 
of flying in a tribute to a late 
friend, lost in the ether. 

As always, one often tries to 
describe an artist by referring 
to another. Nobody sings like 
this—short, breathy, staccato 
bursts, a Southern-sounding 
drawl and, at times, a mournful 
howl. Paul Brady comes to 
mind—especially on the beau- 
tiful Lilac Way, all strings and 
patchy, acoustic guitar. Yet he 
manages to conjure the delicate 
aroma of lilacs in bloom on a 
warm summer’s night, revealing 
an obvious appreciation for the 
out-of-doors. 

Equal to the task is his largely 
uncredited band. Names are 
listed but who plays what? 
Great guitars, rich, exploratory 
strings, harp, piano, and B3, 
great drums, backup vocals — 
artists equally adept at painting 
the moody scenes behind Albi- 
no’s varied characters, underlin- 
ing his uniqueness as an artist. 

From the greasy, swamp-like 
blues of Trouble to the casu- 
ally strummed, stripped-down 
appeal of The Cabin, Albino 
possesses an urgent, poetic 
bluster recalling the fervent, 
blue-eyed alchemy of Van 
Morrison—a heady reference 
but one that underlines a similar 
commitment to his art, merging 
multiple genres into a fusion of 
his own making. 

Sample Midnight Wedding and 
discover a powerful, sweeping 
song that slowly builds to an 
epic scale. Stay with it. These 
10 originals take some time to 
drop anchor but, by the time 
you get to Shipwreck, you'll 
want more. 

— By Eric Thom 


{ Nicky Mehta 


Books 


Away But Never 
Gone 
By Nicky Mehta 


Illustrated by Kimberley Slezak 
www.nickymehta.ca/ploughrecords 

A co-founder 
and key singer/ 
songwriter 
in the Juno 
Award-winning 
trio The Wailin’ Jennys, Nicky 
Mehta has taken the lyrics 
from her song Away But Never 
Gone from the band’s 2011 
recording Bright Morning Stars 
and turned it into a beautiful, 
inspirational, contemplation on 
how all things must pass. 

Ostensibly it’s a book for 
children, gorgeously illustrat- 
ed in muted watercolours by 
Kenora, ON, artist Kimberley 
Slezak, and yet it comfortably 
transcends all age barriers. 

At its essence, Away But 
Never Gone highlights the daily 
cycle that encompasses the 
coming of night and the waking 
of a new day through vivid, 
secluded sentences: “A blue egg 
stays warm in the cool of morn, 
under a red breast of down.” 

While the text and illustra- 
tions highlight the ceaseless 
daily cycle of the natural world, 
metaphorically, it also applies to 
our fleeting mortality, exqui- 
sitely highlighted on the final 
poignant page. Wise and gentle, 
Away But Never Gone provides 
all discerning parents with a 
subtle, stimulating, timeless 
allegory. 

— By Roddy Campbell 
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Music Awards ./* folk canadienne 
uy 
100 jurors have voted ” 100 jurés ont voté et les 
and the 2020 CFMA finalistes des PMFC 2020 
nominees have been ont ete choisis. 
selected. Get all the ts Tous les details a 
details at folkawards.ca we iy prixfolk.ca. 
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the celebration ““**#¥#¥*" la musique folk 


of Canadian folk music. 


folkawards.ca 


Ow | 


Prix de musique 


Canadienne. 


prixfolk.ca 


A la rencontre de 


| eela Gilday 


lle trone au centre du ciel nordique. On a compté sur elle pour sillonner les mers, traverser les déserts et fuir l’esclavage. Leela 
Gilday y a répondu, a l’appel de !’étoile du Nord, avec son remarquable cinquiéme album, North Star Calling. 
En cette €poque ténébreuse, sa lumiére nous guide dans un voyage existentiel ot I’on espére la transformation. 

« Eveiller les consciences est |’ceuvre de ma vie », dit l’autrice-compositrice-interpréte acclamée, de retour 4 Yellowknife aprés une 
tournée internationale. « Ouvrir les cceurs et les esprits est essentiel pour forger une nouvelle relation, méme si c’est difficile et inconfort- 
able. 

Au Groenland ou méme en Finlande ou au Québec, ot je ne suis jamais allée et ot l’anglais ne domine pas (je ne parle pas de la langue de 
mon peuple Déné), le lien avec la terre et |’eau est dans notre ADN. » 

Sur une planéte menacée ou il y a de plus en plus de divisions, la montée du suicide, du racisme et de la maladie mentale cétoie l’éveil 
spirituel et une quéte nostalgique de vision et de valeurs perdues. 

« C’est compliqué. Je suis capable de partager et de féter aprés avoir traversé ce qui m’empéchait de vivre ma vie. Ca n’appartient pas 
aux Dénés ou aux peuples autochtones. C’est un droit humain inaliénable. Tout s’améliore quand on est relié a la terre. C’est absolu- 
ment vrai et ¢a a toujours été ma boussole », explique-t-elle. 

North Star Calling nous transporte vers les Territoires du Nord-Ouest, avec ses corbeaux ses tambours et ses danses, et un ainé qui chante. 
Non, ce n’est pas la bande sonore d’un documentaire de voyage. Ce sont « des vérités crues ». (Voir Hard Ground.) 

Sur la chanson-titre, elle écrit et chante : 

« Nous sommes nés cassés, méme si nous provenons de |’amour / 

Portant des cicatrices de guerre dont nous ne parlons pas / 

Luttant du berceau au tombeau / Cherchant la lumiére dans les jours les plus sombres [trad.] » 

« C’est cing ans d’albums et de transformations, d’expériences musicales et personnelles belles et difficiles. I] faut se tenir debout dans la 
douleur et vivre avec courage, audace et joie. J’ai examiné mes peurs et je les ai affrontées dans |’écriture et au studio », dit-elle. « Aussi, 
pour la premieére fois, c’est la vraie guérison, pas seulement |’absence de souffrance ou de dépendance. Cet album, c’est moi qui lache 
prise. » 

La piéce Rolling Thunder imagine le bruit des protecteurs de la Terre et de 1’Eau qui se rassemblent. La piece finale, Yake Gotin, est « un 
hymne a ce qui est entier, au Créateur, aux ancétres qui nous aident chaque jour et au fait de se reconnaitre comme continuum. » 

On mentionne |’ apport inestimable de la productrice, ingénieure et mélangeuse du son Hill Kourkoutis, qui a subtilement mélangé les 
tambours autochtones, le chant de gorge encensé de Tanya Tagaq, un ensemble éclectique d’instruments a cordes, le duo énergique avec 
Logan Staats et le choeur « d’ami-e-s ». 

« Elle m’a poussée a étre vulnérable, dit Gilday, 4 prendre ma place sans tape-a-l’ceil ni prouesse vocale et a sortir de ma zone de confort, 
une expérience épeurante et extraordinaire. 

Elle est rapide comme la foudre et son sens musical, son 
intuition et sa recherche d’authenticité ont fagonné la produc- 
tion. Hill ne se laisse pas limiter. » 

Gilday est une star : elle poss¢de une maitrise en chant et 
a étudié l’opéra, et cela s’entend dans sa voix passionnée 
et polyvalente qui puise dans |’énergie préadolescente et 
rappelle les cassettes €mouvantes d’ Aretha Franklin. Avec la 
tradition et l’environnement comme toile de fond, le défi de 
l’artiste est de trouver sa « vraie VOIX ». 

« Nous vivons a une €poque critique de changements 
climatiques, et les valeurs, les histoires et les perspectives 
traditionnelles des Premiéres Nations, particuli¢rement des 
femmes, sont la clé du futur selon moi », conclut Gilday. 

Tout le monde, de David Attenborough a David Suzuki, 
considére les autochtones comme le dernier espoir de |’ hu- 
manité. La Commission de vérité et réconciliation du Canada 
a dénoncé le passé honteux et énoncé 94 recommandations. 
Nous avons besoin d’écouter et d’agir. L’album North Star 
Calling de Leela Gilday nous aidera a faire cela. 

— Par Bruce Mason 
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Un duo de violonistes 
quebecois rend hom- 
mage aux musiciens 
traditionnels inspirants. 


l y ade ceux qui, sans cesse, désirent re- 
nouveler la tradition en la faisant évoluer 


vers une direction choisie et ceux qui, 
partant du legs musical de leurs prédécesseurs 
préferent partager une vision contemporaine 
d'un héritage déja riche. Le deuxiéme album, 
(apres Gigue a deux faces), du duo de violo- 
neux formé de Nicolas Babineau et Alexis 
Chartrand intitulé Un beau p’tit son, s’inscrit 
pleinement dans cette derniére lignée; un trad 
profondément enraciné, incarné au présent. 
Avec une présentation dépouillée (pochette en 
noir et blanc) et sobre, il ne présente aucune 
emphase, il existe, tout simplement. Loin pour 
eux l’idée de « faire du neuf avec du vieux » ou 
de rénover la tradition, leur démarche s’inscrit 
plutét dans la continuité, dans une suite du 
monde. 

A cet égard, le choix du titre de l’album 
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s’avére révélateur de |’ intention initiale des 
deux musiciens comme |’explique Alexis 
Chartrand: «C’est tiré d’une phrase [d’]Emile 
Benoit [prononcée dans le documentaire le Son 
des Francais d’Amérique d’ André Gladu et 
Michel Brault] pour décrire une de ses com- 
positions; pour moi ¢a exprime tout a fait cette 
espéce de beauté simple qu’il y a dans une 
mélodie [... avec] énormément de richesse et 
de beauté caché derriére, si on prend le temps 
d’en prendre soin. L’idée derriére le titre était 
de faire écho avec la musique; [et] tous les airs 
qu’on a choisis font référence et font hommage 
a des musiciens qui ont porté des airs [...] 
pendant toute leur vie, jusqu’a ce qu’on finisse 
par les apprendre. » 

Cet hommage aux musiciens qui les ont 
précédés est bien senti et s’ils restent pres 
de l’esprit des mélodies originales, les deux 
violoneux ne se génent pour laisser leur regard 
porter au loin. Incluant une composition 
commune, soit le «Reel du Moose», le duo 
présente un total de huit piéces centrées sur un 
certain répertoire de violoneux et violoneuses, 
en l’occurrence, Joseph Larade («Larade», 
«Larade /Babineau» et («Larade/Chartrand»), 
Yvon Mimeault et Erskine Morris («Mimeault/ 


Morris»), Louis «Pitou» Boudreault et Emile 
Benoit (Benoit/Boudreault), Wilfred Guillette 
(«La grondeuse a Wilfred») et Lisa Ornstein 
(«La cardeuse»). Ces piéces sont les points 
d’ancrage qui permettent ensuire d’explorer 
toute la palette des possibles en y ajoutant une 
couleur plus personnelle. Nicolas Babineau 
affirme « qu’on prend ces airs-la, qui nous 
touchent profondément, on se demande com- 
ment on peut faire pour que les gens soient 
touchés [...] on essaie de rester proche de la 
source, de ne pas trop la modifier, mais on es- 
saie d’y apporter notre propre touche ». Alexis 
rajoute : « Quand on se plonge dans une tradi- 
tion musicale avec sincérité, c’est stir qu’on est 
impressionné par les gens qui sont venus avant 
nous. Ils nous inspirent, on trouve ce qu’ils ont 
fait incroyablement magnifique et inspirants; 
et c’est pour ¢a qu’on continue d’en faire, que 
peut-étre on peut atteindre quelque chose de 
comparable. [...] Cet effet que ¢a nous a fait, 
bien, peut-étre qu’on peut le partager avec les 
gens en y mettant un peu du nétre. » 

Ce qui est leur, on peut aisément |’entendre 
lors qu’ils « sortent » de la mélodie d’ origine 
pour s’aventurer ailleurs; l’exploration qu’ils 
nous proposent comprend des envolées sub- 


tiles, ou chaque note semble soupesée et tombe 
en place, sans paraitre fortuite ni superflue. 
Alexis n’est guére surpris de ce constat car il 
souligne que le processus de création, étendu 
sur une période de deux années, a été marqué 
par une bonne période de gestation. « Dans 
tous [les projets] que je fais, il y a un processus 
de décantation qui est trés important. J’entends 
quelque chose puis je vais me rendre compte 
[qu’il m’est] resté en téte. [...] c’est un air dont 
je me rappelle sans me forcer et je me dis OK!] 
I] faut que je travaille 1a-dessus! Je développe 
¢a, faut que j’en prenne soin! [...] Prendre 
soin d’un air, ¢a peut prendre toutes sortes 
de formes, [... comme] enlever la moitié des 
notes, ¢a peut vouloir dire le jouer beaucoup 
pour la danse, ¢a peut vouloir dire le jouer 
réguli¢rement pendant une couple d’ années 
jusqu’a ce qu’on trouve quelque chose a faire 
[...] Dans le cas du répertoire avec Nicolas, ¢a 
veut dire, s’assoir avec lui et essayer de trouver 
ensemble ce qu’on pourrait faire [avec la piéce] ». 
Sans impératif de production, jouissant d’une 


grande liberté artistique, le duo Babineau-Char- 
trand a pu travailler 4 son rythme, en prenant le 
temps de faire les choses sans rien bousculer. 
Pour la piéce Benoit-Boudreau, « |’ arrange- 
ment a pris un an et demi a prendre forme 

[...] parce qu’a chaque idée, il fallait laisser 
les choses se placer, éliminer ce qui n’était 
pas intéressant, ce qui ne semblait pas naturel, 
[...] et juste de laisser parler ce qui semblait 
plus fondamental » raconte Alexis. Nicolas 
ajoute que ce mode de fonctionnement «se fait 
naturellement, cet album, on ne I’a pas forcé. 
[Il vient du] temps passé ensemble, on écoute 
des affaires et 4 un moment on s’est dit qu’on 
avait assez de matériel pour faire un album. 

» De méme, |’enregistrement du projet s’est 
fait a leur maniére, lors d’un séjour dans une 
maison de Saranac, dans |’état de New York. 
Alexis raconte : « On a décidé d’enregistrer 
une belle piece en bois avec piano a queue, 

on l’a rempli de micros et de haut-parleurs et 
tout ce que vous entendez sur cet album, [ce 
sont des] prises directes, il n’y a pas d’édition. 


On s’est enfermés et on a joué le répertoire et 
les arrangements de A a Z. [.. .] « On voulait 
donner au public l’impression d’étre assis dans 
un salon avec nous [...] on joue des airs pour 
vous, |...] presque un concert-maison ». Cette 
dimension de l’album Un beau p'tit son s’avére 
fort réussie, car l’ambiance feutrée et intimiste 
transparait a la premiére écoute, ce qui permet 
de porter une attention aux moindres détails, 
semés ¢a et 1a avec délicatesse (comme les 
frottements circulaires des pieds de la gigueuse 
Mélissandre Tremblay-Bourassa sur « La 
grondeuse a Wilfred ») et font en sorte que 
l’auditeur se trouve complice d’une grande 
aventure musicale. 

A la lumiére du travail accompli par le duo 
Babineau-Chartand, on ne peut que souhaiter 
une suite a ce deuxiéme projet tant il recéle de 
petits bijoux sonores. Sans rien bousculer, ils 
sont devenus, d’ores et déja, deux incontourn- 
ables de la musique traditionnelle québécoise. 


Lakou Mizik 
HaitiaNola (Cumbancha) 
tan = Quand le groupe 

¥ haitien Lakou Mizik 
est arrivé a La Nou- 


velle-Orléans pour jouer au New Orleans 
Jazz & Heritage Festival, tout le monde 
en ville voulait jammer avec eux. Cet 
enregistrement sonne comme une réunion 
de famille de fréres, sceurs et cousins qui 
s’étaient perdus de vue. Les ancétres aussi 
sont invités, et les descendants dansent. 
Lakou Mizik s’est formé apres le trem- 
blement de terre désastreux de 2010 en 
Haiti. Des musiciens de différents genres 
et générations se sont réunis pour créer de 


épreuve. Leur premier enregistrement, Wa 
Di Yo, est empreint d’enthousiasme et de 
générosité, et laissait entrevoir de belles 
créations futures. 

Le nouvel album de Lakou Mizik, Hai- 
tiaNola, est un énorme pas en avant. Etait- 
ce A cause de la réception enthousiaste des 
| musiciens établis de La Nouvelle-Orléans 
ou des effets de leur grande tournée qui a 


révélé les atouts de chacun des membres ou 


| l’énergie positive au milieu de cette terrible 


a cause de l’hymne iconique du Mardi Gras 
Iko Iko comme chanson haitienne? Quelle 
qu’en soit la cause, HaitiaNola déborde de 
confiance en soi. 

L’importance croissante de Sanba Zao se 
fait sentir au sein du groupe. Il est l’ainé qui 
partage ses connaissances des pratiques et 
chants vaudous traditionnels dans Lakou. 
Lorsque qu’on entend le choeur de mu- 
siciens de La Nouvelle-Orléans, la vraie 
nature de Sanba se révéle, majestueuse et 
cérémonielle. Le chanteur principal Steeve 
Valcourt, dont le pére est un chanteur bien 
connu en Haiti, chante avec énergie et joie. 

La liste des noms ayant voulu participer 
a l’enregistrement est réellement stupéfi- 
ante. Win Butler et Régine Chassagne de 
Arcade Fire leur ont 
offert d’utiliser leur 
studio privé de La 
Nouvelle-Orléans. 
Ben Jaffe, directeur 
du Preservation Hall 
Jazz Band, leur a 
proposé d’utiliser leurs 
installations. Selon 
Jaffe : « la musique de 
La Nouvelle-Orléans 
n’existerait pas sans 
Haiti. Elle est lune 
des influences les plus 
importantes depuis 200 


Lakou Mizik 


ans. » 

Les musiciens participants incluent le 
pianiste Jon Cleary, Trombone Shorty, Cyril 
Neville, le guitariste Anders Osborne, la 
violoncelliste Leyla McCalla, The Lost 
Bayou Ramblers, le guitariste Raja Kassis 
de Antibalas, et The 79ers Gang, un groupe 
de hip-hop. 

La présence de Lakou et de ses racines 
africaines ranime la flamme de la culture 
spirituelle de La Nouvelle-Orléans. Cette 
ville et Haiti ont toutes deux été victimes 
de tragédies au cours des derniéres années. 
Fidéles a leur culture partagée, elles trou- 
vent le salut dans la musique. Cet album est 
un bijou d’exception. 

- Par Lark Clark 
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» Lynn Miles 
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Award-winning songwriter Lynn 
Miles poignantly airs her concerns 
about the future of her art. 


*m a lifer. 


ean 


i 


I’ve been making music since the day I 
_/was born, and I’ll go out playing music. 


Because I’ve been doing this for so long, 

I remember when art had value. We didn’t 
give it away for free. And because we didn’t 
give it away for free, we all contributed to a 
sustainable food chain that included talented 
musicians with great-sounding instruments, 
studios with the best recording gear, curated 
over many years by studio owners who cared 
about how their rooms sounded and what kind 
of microphones they used. 

This food chain also included small record 
companies run by people who were in it for 
the love of music, music publishers, booking 
agents. We all survived and managed to make 
a reasonable living because the music we made 


Average 
per-stream 
payout 


Streaming 
service 


$0.00735 
$0.00437 
$0.00069 


Apple Music 
Spotify 
YouTube 


Number 
of streams 
to earn $1.00 


136 
229 
1,449 


had value. 

We could sell a CD. 

How do we do that now that CDs are almost 
obsolete and streaming services are all the rage, 
and they have stats like these in the accompa- 
nying chart below? 

I borrowed this from a posting by Danny 
Michel: Danny is doing some amazing work in 
this area. Go to his social media platforms for 
detailed information. 

If you’re Drake, this might contribute to 
the payments on your mansion or your sports 
team but for the rest of us, this is a disaster. 
Taylor Swift earned about $230,000 for her 
song Shake It Off, which garnered 46.3 million 
streams; most musicians won’t generate 
that many streams in a lifetime. One million 
streams on Spotify translates to about $4,370. 

In my perfect imaginary world, all creators 
and musicians would go on strike until a 
reasonable and fair royalty rate was agreed 
upon, our governments, record companies, and 
unions would march in the strike with us. But, 
it is definitely not a perfect world. 

There are young and up-and-coming artists 
who have only lived in a time of streaming, so 
I understand that mature artists will know what 
I’m talking about when I say, we lived through 
a time when we could sell our music and it 
would contribute to our standard of living, and 
it was awesome! 

We had an income stream we could count on. 
We had SOCAN royalties we could count on. 
We could record and know that the recording 
costs would be covered, and we would make 
a profit that we could use to pay for another 
recording, or help pay touring costs, rent, etc. 

This lead to having the luxury of time. We 
didn’t have to use up hours in our day working 
on our social media presence, booking more 
shows because of less royalties, or working on 
our “side hustle”. 


Number of 
streams to earn 
minimum wage* 


200/272 
336,842 
2 1335,533 


* U.S. monthly minimum wage of $1,472 
Source: Digital Music News 
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We could just be artists. I do think we lived 
in a golden age. Of course, we’re not the only 
group to be devalued because of the Internet. 
Journalists, photographers, the list goes on. 

We live in an “Uber Society” or a “Gig 
Economy”. Nobody cares about the back story. 
Everybody wants something now, for as cheap 
as possible, whether it’s a flat screen TV or a 
song. 

Young artists don’t know what that’s like, and 
I feel for them. Trust us old folks, it was great. 

My fear in all of this is not all about the 
money. My fear is about the devaluation of our 
art. If we were plumbers, we would not accept 
making less and less money for the same work 
over a course of years, especially if we kept 
getting better at our craft. But because we’re 
artists and we are driven, compelled to create, 
we’ ll do it regardless of the outcome. Record 
companies have always known this; that’s why 
so many deals were/are so bad for so many 
artists. 

If artists don’t set a value on the work they 
do, the work they create, no one else will, 
because we’re living at a time when cheap and 
fast is the order of the day. 

A cover charge is.a case in point. Even a 
$5.00 cover charge sends a message that “this 
is worth something, shut up and listen”. Pass- 
ing the hat, even though you might make a bit 
more coin, sends the message “if you like this 
would you mind making a contribution, and 
maybe listen to my song”. 

Most artists are fortunate enough to have true 
fans. You know the ones. They pay to get into 
your shows, they buy a CD even if they don’t 
have a CD player. They participate in your 
crowdfunding. They are patrons of the arts, 
and if we didn’t have them, I’m not sure where 
many of us would be. They are also the folks 
who put concerts on in their homes, or at the 
local art gallery, or church. They save our lives 
on a weekly basis. 

I’ve taken to telling my audiences what the 
Spotify breakdown is. I love my audience, they 
support me, and they are always shocked to 
hear the numbers. Which means, they are our 
FANS and they don’t know what’s happening! 
If they don’t know what’s going on out there, 
then no one does. 

I don’t have any answers but I do think we 
need to value what we do. 

I just ran a crowdfunding campaign to make 
my fifteenth album, because I’m a lifer. 
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\Congratulations to 
the Borealis/Hominees of 
THE. 2019/20 CANADIAN 
SiG AWARDS! 


Download or purchase Borealis recordings from our website. 
Also available from iTunes® and Amazon. 


borealisrecords.com 1-877-530-4288 toll-free /\416-530-4288 
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